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wade, or glide in of over their elemem. The insects, reptiles and 
ofthe birds, have now and then been introduced in 
drawings. lo nearly every igeétance where a difference of plumage exists bet 
the sexes, both male and female have been represented, and the extraordinary 
changes which some species undergo in their progress from youth to maturity, have 
been depicted. 

The Plante are all copied from nature, and as many are remarkable for their 
beauty, their usefulness, or their rarity, the Botanist cannot fail to look upon them 
with delight. 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be reduced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper being of the fincet quality. 

2. The Pinates representing the Birde are correctly reduced from the original 
drawings, and coloured in the moet careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and fifteenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consiet of Five Plates, accompanied with full descriptions of 
the habits and localities of the birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with 
occasionally wood cuts representing the latter,) and wil! be furnished to subscribers 
for one dollar, payable on delivery. 

5. The work will be published in accordance with a scientific arrangement of the 
genera and especies, and will complete the Ornithology of our country, it ia believed, 
in the moet perfect manner. 
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Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are respectfully requested to 
apply te J. J. Avpuson, 86 White street, Henperson Gasene, 377 Broadway, or 
C. 8. Faances, Broadway, New York; to J. B. Curvauien, 70 Dock Street, or Ornin 
oe 67 Bouth Second etreet, Philadelphia; C. C. Lirtre, or Jawes Baown, Boston; 
U. P. James, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. Nomruaeron, Norfolk, Va.; Crarcnpon Harris, 

orcester, Mass.; G. & C. Mania, Springfield, Mass.; Cuances Hosmer, Hartford, 
Conn; 8. Gast, Sen., or Geo. Oates, Charleston, 8. C.; Givron B. Saurru, Baltimore; 
Davw Resez.y, Annapolis, Md.; 8. W. Attex, Mobile, Ala.; Tuomas R. Hamrron, 
Washington City; W. H. Ricuanveon, Richmond, Va. 
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ERA THE FIRST. 





CHILDHOOD. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Our Hero wrropucep to the Reapern—Tue 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF Genius—His Sister 
Ma’y—A_ ConvVERSATION BETWEEN THE TWO 
Cuitpren, In wuHicH EpWARD RESOLVES ON 
HAVING A NEW SISTER OF HIS OWN CREATION— 
Tue CommManpMENT. 

On the banks of the wild and winding river 
Kennebeck, in Maine, stood an humble cottage, re- 
markable only for its rural character and the pictur- 
esque beauty of its site. It was situated on agreen 
knoll but a stone’s throw from the water, and a 
well-trodden winding path led from its threshold 
to the pebbly beach. There was a large elm 
growing at the south end of the cottage, and its 

| wide branches stretched far over its roof as if to 
protect it from the storms of winter, and the noon- 
tide heat of summer. There wasa bench beneath 
the old tree, well hacked with juvenile penknives. 
A little vegetable garden in therear, surrounded by 
alow white paling, was well kept, and showed the 
thrifty and industrious habits of the tenant. Be- 
yond the garden was a thatched stable and shed, 
where a gentle old cow, and an ancient family 
horse were warmly housed and fed. The roof of 
the cot was covered with verdant patches of moss, 
and on the north gable end was stuck a little mili- 
tary man with a moving sword in his hand, all 
carved out of ashingle; and at every change of 
the wind he moved to the right about face, and 
carte and tierce, in its new direction, after a fashi- 
Bs that was the wonder and marvel of al! the lit- 
tle boys in the adjacent village of Vassalborough. 
OPV author of this most marvellous weather-cock, 
© was a little dark eyed fellow about nine years old 
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with brown curls all over his neck and forehead, who 
was seated in the sun, in the half open cottage 
door, with a pretty little girl a year or two youn- 
ger beside him. She was his very image, but 
with more delicate features, and a softer dark eye 
than her brother’s. Their dress was neat but 
homely, andin keeping with all around them. 
They were singularly occupied. Seated flat on 
the white floor, be held bottom upward upon his 
lap the fragments of a broken plate. On one part 
of it was a lump of white dough, which he had 
the moment before despatched his sweet little sie- 
ter to abstract from the kneading-tray, while their 
mother was absent in the cellar cutting a rasher 
of bacon for their father’s breakfast. In_ his fin~ 
gers he held a piece of it, which he was busy shap- 
ing into some form. Directly opposite to him, 
with her back against the door, sat the little girl, 
with one of her round plump white arms bared 
to the shoulder, and resting on the shaggy neck 
of a large black dog, who good-naturedly. stood 
by and seemed to be gravely watching the piece 
of dough in the urchin’s fingers, as it gradually 
took theshape of the little arm which was re- 
clined on his black coat. 

“Stand still, old Towser, and you shall have a 
hot-buttered biscuit for-your breakfast,” said the 
little fellow as the dog, at this instant, shook his 
ears to rid them of a buzzing fly. ‘Are you tired, 
sister Ma’y?” he asked, looking kindly up as he 
heard her sigh, and suspending his mudelling. 

“No, Eddy. I was only thinking how you 
would make my hand if I did’nt run down to the 
river and wash it first. You'll have todirty the 
dough hand just like it! see!” and she held toward 
him her pretty little hand, as plump and dirty as 
any little girl could desire. 

“There now, sister Ma’y,” cried Eddy, his 
dark eyes flashing with impatience and vexation, 
‘“‘vou have just moved your arm and spoiled my 
model—and I was doing it so nicely.” 

“Pm sorry, Eddy,” said the little Mary, taking 
once more hold of old Towser. **W1l] you getit 
done before breakfast? and why don’t you make it 
as large as my arm is? will it grow big?” 

“What a little fool you are, sister; I do wish 
you would keep your arm quiet! I have got it 
most done, see!” said te little modeller, holding 
up to her view a miniature model in dough of her 
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dimpled arm executed in rough but true propor- 
tions one eighth of the size of his copy. 

She fixed her deep wondering eyes upon this mas- 
ter-piece of her brother’s skill for a few moments, 
and then seemed to fall into a train of thought. 
At length she asked with that awe so graceful in 
childhood,— 

“Brother, if God had that arm could’nt he make 
it alive and warm, just like mine?” 

“If "twas made of clay he could, but not of 
dough,” answered Eddy, decidedly. 

“Did’nt God make my own arm out of clay?’ 
she asked, dimpling it with the forefinger of her 
other hand, as she laid it upon it. 

“Yes, Ma’y, aud all of you and me too!” 

“Why can’t you make my arm out of clay too» 
Eddy?” 

The boy was silent, but seemed to be thinking 
of her question. His head was turned shighily 
aside, and elevated ina meditative attitude—his 
thoughtful and raised eyes seemed to kindle with 
the fire of his mind, and the blood left his ripe 
lips with the intensity of their compression. A 
current of cool air lifted the hair from his white 
intellectual brow, and recalled him to himself. 

“Sister,” he said, in a tone so deep and strange, 
that she shrunk from it as she answered— 

“What say, dear brother?” 

“I wish I was God!” 

“What for, Eddy?” asked little Mary. 

“Because,” answered the boy, stoutly, “I would 
then make another sister Ma’y, and have too sis- 
ters hike Charley Irviue.” 

“Would you make me outof clay, just like 
God?” 

“Yes, Ma’y.” 

“How would you make it come alive?” 

“T would breathe on it, just as God breathed 
on Adam when he got him finished,” answered 
Eddy, with lofty and sanguine determination. 

“That would be so delightful!” cried the love- 
ly little girl, clapping her hands. “Let usgo and 
get our aprons full of clay right away!” 

They both rose, and were bounding away when 
their mother’s voice arrested them with the sum- 
mons to break fast. 

Happy as Mary was at t':e idea of having a sis- 
ter, aud as ambitious as Eddy was to commence 
his work, they were both too fond of hot buttered 
biscuit to hear this announcement with indiffer- 
ence; and, turning back, their ambitious visions 
were soon lost in the all-absorbing and present 
idea of hoe-cake and buttermilk! 

Afier the third piece of bread and buttor, Ed- 
ward's appetite began to slacken, and wiih the 
soft crumb of the biscuit, he commenced moulding 
a model of the cream pitcher, to employ himself 
until his little sister had tivished her breakfast. 


“Do see the boy!” cried his mother, between 
anger and admiration to her husband. ‘He does 
waste the bread so; and as for dough, I can’t keep 
any in his sight a minute but what he will get it 
to make into pigs and naked babies.” 

“My son, you should not waste bread,” siid 
his father, gravely; “and making such ima- 
ges ‘ll never come to no good. It will lead to 
idle habits.” 

“And it’s against scripture, husband! Don’t 
the commandment say, thou shalt not make any 
graven image, nor any likeness of anything in 
heaven above, or the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth!” 

‘Does it, ma!’’ asked little Edward, earnestly, 
for he had an awful reverence for the Bible and 
allits commands. 

Hlis mother, without replying, rose from the 
table, took from the mantel-piece the family Bible 
and read aloud the passage. Edward and Mary 
exchanged glances, and the eyes of the latter filled 
with tears. Their father said grace, and the 
morning meal was ended. 

“Eddy,” said Mary, after they had walked away 
some distance from the door on their road to 
school, breaking a silence which neither had in- 
terrupted since they had risen from the table} 
‘“*Eddy, is it wicked fur you to make my little 
sister now?” 

“Yes, Ma’y!” answered Edward, sadly. 

“And won’t you make no more images for me 
then?” 

“No, sister,” replied the boy, firmly; “I am 
afraid to disobey God.” 

“Tam so sorry,” said little Ma’y, with a disap- 
pointed look. 

“Soam I,” sighed the boy, despondingly; and 
when they entered the village shool house, 1t was 
not with the bright and morry smile they usually 
wore, but with downcast looks, and traces of tears 
on their ruddy cheeks. 

CHAPTER It. 


Reminiscences oF Earnuier Lire—Tue Por- 
TER AND THE Pircner. 


The command forbidding the making of images 
lay ikea heavy weight upon the mind of the ju- 
venile modeller. It wasin his seventh year, that 
he had first given evidence of the possession of 
extraordinary imitative talent. He had at ths 
age scen a drunken man driving a pig, and a keen 
perception of the ludicrous led him to derive a 
fund of merriment from the side-long, staggering 
gait of the one, and the obstinately perverse con- 
duct of the other. At length the man took the 
pig by the hind legs and bodily dragged him the 
way he would have him go. The incessant - 
squealing of the pig, the oaths of the driver, the 
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perverseness of the brute, and the drunken perse- 
verance of the man, madea vivid impression upon 
his mind. On his return home in describing it to 
his little sister, the sympathizer and sharer in all 
his pleasures and pains, he found he could not 
succeed in conveying to her mind the irresistible 
comicale of the scene, and running for a piece of | 





‘“*Yes, sir, if you would let me,” he answered, 
and encouraged by the kind voice of the man, he 
entered the pottery, and stood an hour beside the 
bench looking at the magie transformation of clay 
into shapely and beautiful vessels. Pleased by the 
boy’s attention and manifest interest in his work, 
the man explained to him the process, and then 


chalk, he sat down on the floor and rapidly | giving him a piece of clay, told him to mould it 
sketched on the well scoured planks a spirited | into what form he chose. Edward placed it upon 
outline of the man pulling along the pig. 1t was | the horizontal wheel, while his friend, the potter, 
the first time he had given visible shape to the | turned the simple machinery with hisfoot. Afier 
pictures of his mind—the first awakening of genius! repeated trials to make a cup, and then a plate, he 


Astonished himself, at what he had executed, he 
called his mother to look at it; and the fond parent, 
though she subsequently read to him the second | 
commandment, from religious scruples, was so | 
pleased, that she long kept the spot sacred from 
mop or scrubber, by placing a chair over it, the 
wonder and admiration of all the neighbors who | 
called in. This was Eddy’s first essay. The se- | 
cond was a caricature of his school-master, in coal | 
upon the chimney piece, in which his long nose | 
figured so conspicuously that there was not a 
child four years old but what knew it at a glance. 
This waz suceveded by a rude likeness of little 
Mary, and of old Towser. Soon every panel of | 
the door, and every white smooth spot he could 
reach by standing on tiptoe, or upon achair, was 
adorned with proof of his juvenile skill. He never 
went without a piece of chalk, a lump of chareoal, 
ora “plummet” in his pocket. At length his ge- 
nius took another channel. 

About a mile from the school house was a fa- 
mous pond, where the boys resorted on Saturdays 
to catch little fish, sail chip boats, and i:: winter 
to skate. On the road to this place was a pottery. 
One afternoon, Edward with several of his play- 
mates was on his way to the pond to sail a brave 
ship they had been making. It was his first ex- 
cursior, to this spot. At the pottery his attention 
was attracted by seeing one of the workmen, who 
was standing by a low window close to the road- 
side, in a few minutes mould on his turning lathe, 
a lump of shapeless clay into a shapely pitcher. 
Filled with surprise an! curiosity, he lingered at 
the window till his companions, tired calling and 
waiting for him, had gone out of sight. 

“You seem to like to see me work better than | 
to play, my little man,” said the potter, as he 
placed the elastic and beautiful vessel he had | 


gave it up in despair. 

“T can’t do it, sir,” he said leaviwg the bench, 
“the wheel and noise perplex me.” 

“J fear, my lad,” said the man, laughing, “You 
have more curiosity than talents, for working 
in clay.” 

“Will you please give me a lump of clay, by 
myself, sir?” abruptly asked the boy, whose spirit 
was singularly fired by this remark 

“Take a3 much as you please,” said the work- 
man, resuming his occupation without farther 
noticing him. 

Edward in silence !aid a lump of clay on a box 
that @tood end upward a short distance behind the 
mgn, and placing his eye upon a tastefully shaped 
pitcher the man had last made, he commenced 
modelling it with his fingers, with a rapidity and 
ease truly wonderful in one who had never before 
made anything but mud models! As he proceeded 
his eye kirdied, his cheek glowed, and his mouth 
grew intensely compressed. His whole soul wag 
absorbed in his work. He saw nothing but his 
model on the shelf, and his lump of clay before 
him—thought of nothing but achieving a tri- 
umph where he hadbeen denied capacity! How 
knew the ambitious boy that he could perform 
what he impulsively undertook? Genius is pro- 
phetic! and her childrea share her powers! He 


| felt that he should succeed, and he boldly assayed 


the untried task! Struck with the silence of the 
boy, the man at length looked round, and beheld 
him at his work. The clay had grown under Ifs 
hands into a fuir vessel! It was nearly finished. 
Edward was not conscious of being observed, and 
the workinan continued to gaz2 upon him and his 
haudy work in silent astonisiunent. The pitcher 
waz at length completed. Edwasd surveyed it 


au instant with pleasure, and then looked up as 


o . } . P 
made upon a shelf beside many others, and laid a) jt to speak to the workmen. On beholding him 


fresh lump of clay upon his bench. 


gazing upon him with admiration, he dropped his 


“I wish I was a potter, sir,” said Eddy, earnest-| head aud blushed, and the next instant with a 


ly, in reply. 


sinzular waywardness, crushed the pitcher in his 


“Would you like to come in aad see me work? } hand, and east it carelessly upon the heap of clays 


said the man, with a smile at his enthusiastic 
manner. 


From that day modelling in clay beeame a pas- 
sion with him. From miniature earthen vessels le 
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modelled animals of all sorts, but never thought 
of the human figure, until one day he chance! to 
see in the book store of the village an arm which 
had been broken from a figure of Ariadne, cast in 
plaster of Paris. It was the day before his first intro- 
duction to the reader ergaged in modelling the 
arm of little Mary, who very willingly consented 
to set, to eblige her brother. The idea of an en- 
tire figure which she suggested, was, as lias been 
seen, crushed in its birth by the commandment 
against the making of images, which his religious 
mother had so solemnly read to him. 





CHAPTER Hl. 
Tue Sermon anp ITS EFFECTS UPON HIS MIND, AND 
BEARING UPON HIS FUTURE CHARACTER. 


The years of childhood flew on, and Edward 
reached his fifteenth year, without having model- 
led anything in the shape of animal life. The Di- 
vine injunetion had sunk deeply into his mind, and 
so great was his religious awe, that he feared to 
infringe it. It is true, indeed, that he would oc- 
casionally model the round arm, dimpled foot and 
pretty ancle of his sister, now entering her teens, 
but he never dared to execute more than frag- 
ments—and beautiful parts they were, of so per- 
fect a whole as his lovely model. Once he was 
tempted to unite to the arm the beautiful shoulder 
and neck, but, she, not less rigid than himself, 
solemnly refused to sit longer for this purpose. 

It was a Sabbath morning. The sun shone 
warm and pleasantly upon the flowing river, the 
silent fields and deserted streets. There reigned 
that peculiar calm which is poetically supposed to 
characterize the day of Rest! The very cattle in 
the barn yard and the shcep upon the hills seemed 
to be influenced by the hour, standing about in 
quiet and picturesque groups. The birds alone 
seemed more tuneful, because more distinctly 
heard in the universal stillness. No one was 
moving, save an old farmer in his Sunday coat, 
idly walking along his fence to see where it 
needed repairs, or an aged woman, who lived far 
from the church, making her way thither aided 
by astaff, to be in time before the bells should begin 
to ring. 

At length the bells in the two village towns 
rung out loud and clear. Every farmer's door on 
the road to the village was instantly opene:!, and 
forth issued sire and grandsire, maid and matron. 
The green way-side paths were soon alive with 
rust'c church goers, who, as they reached the vil- 
lage, were joined by the town’s people, just begin- 
ning to leave their houses; for living nearer the 
meeting-houses than their country neighbors, they 
were accustomed to remain at home vatil the toll- 
ing of the bells. 

Awong the first that reached the meeting-house 





was the family from the cottage on the bank of 
theriver. Armin arm, plainly, but well dressed, 
walked the parents fist, while behind them, hand 
in hand, came Edward anc Mary; the one become 
a handsome, bashful boy, his locks shorn closely 
to his neck, and his face browned by the sun, but 
with the same bright intellectual eye, and thought- 
ful brow; the other gentle in manner, sylph-like in 
form, and with a face full of int: Iligence and 
sweetness. 

They reverently entered the fast filling church, 
and took their accustomed seats, in their father’s 
pew. The preparatory service being completed, 
the c'ergyman, who chanced for that day to be 
the Rev. Dr. Gillet, from Hallowell, rose up, and 
prepared to deliver his sermon. Edward was for- 
cibly strack by the venerable and serene aspect 
of the aged minister; with the calin dignity of his 
manners, and with his unstudied, but most finished 
gentlemanly carriage. He prepared to listen 
with profound attention. 

“J shall address you this day, my friends,” be- 
gan the venerable man, ina low, but distinct tone 
of peculiar sweetness, “from the fifth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, the 8th, 9th, and 10th verses. 
‘Thou shalt not make thee any graven image, or 
any likeness of anything that is in Heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
waters beneath the earth: 

‘Thou shalt not bow down thyself unto them, 
nor serve them: for I the Lord thy God, ama 
jealons God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate me, 

‘And shewing mercy unto thousands of them, 
that love me and keep my commandments.’ 

“This injunction of the Divine law is aimed at 
that predisposition to idolatry, which subsequently 
so remarkably characterized the chosen people of 
God. At the very time of its delivery, despairing 
of the return of Moses, through whom they had 
hitherto alone communicated with the Divine 
majesty, and believing that with him God also 
would desert them in the wilderness, they fell 
back, as a resource in so alarming a crisis, upon 
the well known mythology of their late masters, 
the Egyptians; and melting their jewels together, 
they cast a molten calf to represent the Egyptian 
Osiris; and this idol they were actually engaged 
in worshipping, when Moses returned from the 
mountain with the tables,on which the finger of 
God had just written the commandment, ‘thou 
shalt not make thee any graven image!’ The 
true and scriptural signification of this command 
has been singularly perverted by certain recently 
risen Christian sects. Overlooking the real inten- 
tion of the great and wise law-giver, and perverse- 
ly reading the commandment to suit their narrow 




















views of his character they boldly contend, that 
sculpture, painting, and even engravings contain- 
ing representations of the human or brute figure, 
are sinful, and are here strietly forbidden by the 
Divine Legislator. God has here forbidden noth- 
ing, that like the Arts of Painting and Sculpture, 
contributes to the intellectual elevation and moral 
dignity of the human race. Let us read the pas- 
sage carefully. ‘Thou sha!t not make thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the waters beneath the earth: thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them!” 
Here then, is the true furce and intent of the com- 
mand, viz: ‘thou shalt not make any graven image 
to bow-dewn and serve it? In plain words, thou 
shalt not commit idolatry! The whole injunction 
is an explanatory analysis of the preceding com- 
‘Thou 

The original Hebrew will sustam 


mandment, shalt have other Gods 
before me!’ 
with far greater clharness this intention of the 
commandment, than the English translation. Idol- 
atry, and not the Arts, is aimed at. If the com- 
mand be taken as those take it to whom [ have 


alluded, it should be received in its strictest letter; 


no 


fur it says not only ‘thou sha't not make any 
graven image, (which they would limit to semblan- 
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into his father’s arms. This incident for a few 
seconds interrupted the services, but on his being 
carried from the church by his parents, and fal- 
lowed by his tearful sister, they were resumed. If 
any who were that day witnesses of this strange 
scene, read this simple sketch of the birth, and 
progress of genius, they have now an explanation 
of an occurrence hitherto sufficiently mysterious. 
(To be Continued.) 





(Original.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

A swarm of urchins came pouring out of an old 
stone building im the vicinity of a beautiful vil- 
lage. The scene was in the wel'-known district, 
| once denominated the ‘dark and b!oody ground,” 
| but yielding under the hand of American enter- 
| prise, was, at the time this story commences, ra- 
ther “a land of milk and honey.” A sparkling 
'rook brawled along the waving meadow a few 
hundred paces distant, and thence wandered in 
irregular windings through sumach and spicewood 
| bashes some furlongs farther, and was brought to 

| its goal by mingling with the river. 
The building answered the two-fold purpose of 








ces of animal Jife,) but distinctly adds ‘nor any | church and academy. It was enclosed by a rude 
likeness ef any thing! They must therefore forbid | post-and-railing fence, now in a decayed condition: 
their children’s imitating the school-mas'er’s copy; but neither the long mats of green grass that 
or if mechanics, themselves refrain fiom making | wound fantastically abont the moss-covered grave- 
any two articles alke. Such notions as these are | stones—nor the shrubbery and flowers planted 
too absurd for sensible persons tu embrace them; | there by the foir hand of innocence in unfeigned 
they dishonor God, and cast ridicule upon his dig- | reyerence of the departed, were disturbed by rude 


nified and sacred Law; nor would they have been 
noticed by me now, but that such distorted views 


of this law are gaining prevalency in this day of 


new and strange doctrines.” The minister then 


entered upon the main subject of his discourse, 
which was idolatry, showing that the law was 
aimed not less at the practical idolatry ofthe Jews 
tham at the moral idolatry of nomin« Christians— 
that the golden calf was still worshipped, though 
in a more current shape. 

When the minister had finished reading the 
text. the blood mour ted to Edward’s temples, ond 
leaning forward over the pew, he fixed his: 
tion with the most eager interest upon him 
the clergy man went on to explain the true mean- 


ing of the frowning injunction that had cansed | was sheriff of the 


him so many unhappy bours, he 10 e up from his 
seat, and was so lost to the consciousness of being 
in the presence of an assembled church, that he 
semed to those m the pews around him to have 
suddenly lost his wits. The Reverend Doctor 
ended his brief introductory interpretation of the 


5) warlike reputation. 


aggression; andsave the occasional lonely visiter, 
andthe timid hare that now and then sprang a- 

| cross his path, uninterrupted solemnity pervaded 
the tenements. 

The boys and girls dispersed in many directions 
—but not wanting a whole school of heroes at 
once, we will mark but three youths, apparently 
about the same age, separating themselves from 
the crowd, and tripping gaily along the margin of 
the rivulet toward the river. 

“‘Huzza! look there!” exclaimed one of them, a 
lad of pugnacious celebrity, whose fierce black 

ves and red hair, detracted nothing from his 
His name was Jasper Love- 
|ridge. His father was a great man—that is he 
county, and had partaken of 
the glories of the late war, or rather, (like many 
other heroes,) had lived in and fa:thfully remem- 
bered those times, and repeatedly lauded the 
names of such comrades as bore the palm of heroic 
distinction. Master Jasper had discovered an 
humble-bee’s nest, which caused his exclamation, 


commandment, and then Edward, clapping his} and he was now cutting somesmeli branches froma 


hands together, gave a hysterical laugh and fell back 


‘ neighboring tree for the purpose of attack. 
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“You had better run away, or you'll get stung,” 
remarked Master Thomas Sculk, the second lad, 
who ran on and mounted a low buckeye tree, 
where he had found a jay’s nest. Tom wasa 
white haired mischievous fellow, but not brave: he 
was the butt of the whole school, and fortunately 
escaped ‘many blows because it was considered 
no triumph to thrash him. His father wes 
his prototype among men: he was a_black- 
smith—had been a fifer in the wars, and yet played 
for Captain M—— on muster days. Thus he 
managed to be somewhat conspicuous, and when 
the candidates came round, he was permitted to 
have a most cordial shake of the hand, and was 
thanked most beneficently for the promise of his 
vote. He kept Tom at school, because his neigbor’s 
children were there, and not that he attached much 
importance to education; for the pursuit marked 
out for his son was the anvil and bellows. Tom 
coincided with him in the first, but abhorred the 
latter thought. Asif he had a presentiment of the 
dark days incident to manhood, or doubted not 
his resources when he should be compelled to draw 
on his own wits to escape, if not the degrading, 
certainly the black and onerous duties of the rasp 
and hammer,—he resolved to be blithe and joyous 
in his youth, and resist all forebodings of coming 
vexation. 

The third youth passed on, without heeding the 
objects attracting the others. This lad, if the no- 
tions of phrenologists be correct, possessed a pro- 
mising head, which was also accompanied by a 
handsome person. He was tall fur hisage, and 
yet well proportioned: his fice was less round 
than usual, and the exquisite chiseling of a well 
developed chin, was more than equale! by a lofly 
forchead of ivory whiteness. The cheeks, tinged 
with the vermilion of health and youth—the laby- 
rynths of blue veins adorning his canacious tem- 
ples, partially shaded by a profusion of brown hair 
—the lustre of his glad blue eye, the gleesome 
smile that ever rested on his full red lips, and 
mere than all, his gencrous heart, caused him to 
be noticed by every one, and elevated to the dan- 
gerous post ofa general favorite. Yet, as if there 
Was some mysterious spirit, whose fellowship he 
preferred to that of his species, the praises of 
frienas around him, and even the caresses of his 
doting mother, were at times rather permitted 
than desired, and as an opportunity occurred, he 
flew to the flowery precincts of the stream, and 
with his rod or fowling picce managed to pass the 
hours pleasantly. The father of this youth was a 
descendant of an old English family, and his first 
ancesio on this side of the ocean had emigrated 
long previous to the Revolution. He was por 
sessed of a large furtuve on coming of age, by the 
death of his father, whose constitution had suffered 








the struggle for freedom. The education of Mr. 
Martel was accomplished in ease and without 
distinction. His fortune was vested in sucha 
manner, that the interest alone was more than 
sufficient to support his small family, consisting of 
himself, his wife, and Geoffrey, his only child. A 
delicate frame, sometimes exhibiting symptoms of 
consumption, determined him to furbear engaging 
in arduous pursuits, and to seek a milder climate. 
The village spoken of was the place selected for 
his abode—and the grave-yard alluded to, was now 
his resting place. 

“‘Bonny—pretty bonny! come down—you know 
1 won't hurt you; see, I have brought you a peach.” 
Thus spoke Geoftrey, who now stood near the 
junction of the brook and the quiet little river, 
looking up through the quivering branches of a 
majestic beech, where a gay young squirrel 
was hopping from limb to limb, with its Jowing 
tail arched over its back. The dark eyes of the 
timid animal were bent on the youth a few minutes, 
as if in fear of a foe; but when springing to a less ob- 
scure position, and intentiy scanning the address- 
era moment more, he leapt to the trank of the 
tree; in an instant was at its root,and was soon after 
perched on the shoulder of the delighted yeuth, 
devouring the delicious fruit. 

“My pretty bonny—why are you ever thus long 
in coming down? I shall permit no naughty one 
to harm thee.” 

This was a happy moment in the life of the 
youth, such as perhaps every one in some meas- 
ure has experienced. Even the rank Jamestown 
weed with its broad white blossom, as well as the 
wild violet, enabled by the umbrageous trees that 
towered in silent grandeur above, to retain the 
dew drop, (like the font of piety refreshing a ne- 
glected heart,) contributed to the charms of the 
place. The sun, that illumined the transparent 
water, and gleamed over the harvest fields, cheer- 
ing the thousand songsters that carolled in the 
shrubbery, or on the wing, was not lost to the 
youth's observation, and an undefinable exulta- 
tion possessed his heort. 

“Why, bonny!” exclaimed the youth, agoin 
looking up in the tree, whither the squirrel as 
qaick as thought had fled. Geoffrey heard a 
slight rustling Lelow at the water's edge—then 
appeared the round top of some one’s hat rising 
stealthily through the buses: he saw a slender 
rod held out over the water, and then a red cork, 
which his glance merely caught as it dimpled 
onee, and dixappeared as quick as lightning. The 
rod became arched, the line flew hither and tither 
swiftly through the waves, and the next moment 
a fine bass parted the surface, and flying over the 
piscatur's head, flounced in coavulsive sttuggles 
at our hero's feet. 
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“Don’t let him escape, my lad! You see I’m 
as good ata fish as you are at a squirrel. Ha! ha! 
ha! never fear—I will not molest your pet.” — 

“Is it possible you have been hid here all this 
time, Mr. McGoon?” inquired the astonished youth. 

“Yes: and you and your pet were well nigh los- 
ing me the fish,” replied the angler. 

““Mr. McGoon, I wonder you didn’t lose him 
any how—you pulled him out so awkwardly. 
But now I remember, they say you fish more than 
any one in the village, and never bring a mess 
home in your basket.” 

‘In my basket!” said the angler, seriously. 

“Oh, now I see how it is” —continued Geoffrey, 
looking at the article just named, which was part- 
ly filled with books, and at some volumes tumbled 
topsy-turvy on the grass.—‘*You fish for knowl- 
edge, instead of the finny tribe. I wish my moth- 
er would let me come out here with you every 
day; it would be so much better than the noisy 
school room. Oh, see where the hook has torn 
the poor fish’s gills!” 

“Right, my lad. Pity is not reprehensible, 
even when excited by the bleod of a fish. And 
now I remember the lesson you taught me with 
your squirrel. Go! thou poor wanderer, back to 
the element where God placed thee: but beware 
how thou dartest among the weak minnows, or 
thine end may yet be in accordance with the ex- 
ample thou settest.”* Saying which, Mr. McGoon 
carried the bass down the hill, and gently libera- 
ted it, while Geoffrey stood in amazement, not 
unmixed with admiration. The couple then wend- 
ed their way toward the village. 


CHAPTER It. 

Mr. L. McGoon, was a philosopher of the hu- 
morons class, though of the tribe of bachelors— 
who are almost universally of the snarling genus, 
His eccentricity was sufficient to blow into ful] 
blast the prying curiosity of the gossips of any in- 
land village: but the mystery otherwise attached 
to this singular personage, was a theme of intense 
speculation. He was literally a bird of passage. 
No sooner did the first snow whiten the boughs 
of the forest trees, under which he was wont to 
hold his piscatory sports, with hook and book, 
than he was seen ensconced in a corner of the 
mail stage, bound, no one knew whither. His re- 
turn might be the next season, or the one after 
that, but from whence, no one could conjecture. 
He was a tall grave man, or rather partly grave. 
His hair slightly gray, and dress uniformly dark, 
might be indications of gravity: but his lip sported 


*A friend at the author's clbow suggests the pro- 
pricty of inserting this speech after the fish is liber- 
ated—but he preters it as it is, because in that case 
the tish could uot have heard the admonition. 








a smile, and his eye sparkled a buoyancy and 
frankness, that quite puzzled the miraculous spin- 
sters, who fain would have set him down as some 
refugee skulking from justice. Others, more ro- 
mantic, and less vituperative, suspected him to be 
some illustrious personage incog. His name might 
be assumed, or the L. might be for Louis, (one 
French king having itinerated through the coun- 
try,) or Lewellin, or some other romantic appel- 
lative. Nevertheless, he was welcomed to what- 
soever hearth his foot-steps led him. His precepts 
were marked, and his examples followed. The 
needy found in him a benefactor, for his treasure 
seemed exhaustless,and his benevolence unequal- 
ed. Old maids, and sometimes younger ones, 
dreamed of sharing his fortune. When in church 
on the Sabbath, the parson’s eyes were invariably 
directed to hit, if his mind possessed anything no- 
vel or interesting. When the service was over, 
Mr. L. McGoon was in the habit of pausing a 
| moment at the door, and bowing very politely to 
all the ladies of his acquaintance as they passed 
out. Strange as it may be, when his eyes en- 
countered those of any pretty lass, his face was 
Z with the blush of a youth of seventeen. 





CHAPTER itl. 

We must avail ourselves of the power of the pen, 
and compress several years in these two lines. ~ 

The beech, the old giant beech, yet stood on 
the little point, its roots swept on either side by 
brook and river, with its quivering leaves, despite 
the hundred names which the scarring knife had 
wrought on itscrest, yet green, enlivening, and 
spread out to the breeze. 

Geoffrey was there, and the squirrel also, but 
it was now caressed by another person. 

“Viola, I shall Lecome jealous. I pray you let 
bonny perch on my shoulder,” said our here, 
struggling to possess the pet. 

“Are you really fearful the squirrel will love 
me most?” inquired his blushing companion, en- 
deavoring to retain the animal—she then contin- 

jued with some little petulence—‘The squirrel 
would love anything without distinction, even a 
bear, were it to feed him.” F 

“That is not what I mean—you might love— 
Viola—I—tmean—love—you—” 

“Geoffrey, there is a storm coming up; see how 
black the sky is becoming. 

bonny.” 


Begone to your nest, 
Viola turned her face toward the west, 
where the clouds actually scemed to be engender- 
ing in threatening masses—and the next moment 
rose and tossed the bonny to a pendant bough, 
whence it speedily scampered u_ the tree. 

Viola Gitlord was an orphan. Both of her pa- 
rents died when she was extremely young, leav- 


ee 


ing but a dubivus recollection of their existence 
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im the mad of theit only child. Viola was left to 
the care of a guardian appointed by the court, as 
she bad now no relative living. She was a few 
years younger than Geoffrey, and their intimacy 
commenced at his mother's mansion, whither Vio- 
ja was won by Mrs. Maricl's kindness to passa 
considerable portion of her time. The intimacy 
was strengthened by their fellowship at school, 
and a native congeniality of tastes, which frequent- 
ly led them forth on rural excursions. There was 
a tinge of romance in the maiden’s nature, that 
almost aspired to feats of a masculine order, and 
thal was sometimes the subject of rude remarks 
from her envious companions. She, of course, 
was beautiful—all heroines are pretty. She might 
at times be seon in the skirts of the forest, at 
nightfall, plucking wild flowers, or gathering 
wild fruit, with no attendant but Geoffrey, heedless 
of the sneers of a calumnious world, and dream- 
ing that every heart was as pure and inotlensive 
as her own. 

This state of things existed up to the time 
treated of, without experiencing interruption. 
But the manner in which she turned aside, at the 
confused remarks of Gooflrey, might justify the 
supposition that something more than girlish 

now pomesed her bosom, and 
which, in future, might give another turn to her 
ideas. Geoffrey noticed in the midst of his own, 
also her ill-concealed emotion, and he experienced 
@ thrill botter felt than described. They then 
strolled toward home, with less vivacity, it may 
be, but not leas regard fur each other. 

In a moment of embarrassment, almost any ex- 
trancous object serves the purporc: and suddenly 
the trembling pair became as voluble as ever, for 
they now beheld innumerable hosts of pigeons 
darkening the firmament, and swerping on to 
another cline, with a roar like an approaching 
hurricane, Truly the approach of these birds in 
the dictance, may be metaken for a storm 

Uur lovers now stood in admiration, marking 
the deep columns conyoumng and heaving t) and 
fro, as if the sky's dimenmuns were imeutiicent to 
contain them. Far down the pasture a white 
cloud of snoke was econ, which was soun fullow- 
od by the report of a gun: another discharge suc- 
cooded from a different quarter, but still the my- 
riads of birds swept on, as if in contempt of those 
below. Onward they sail—but there! a solitary 
one slowly separates from lie brethren, hw strokes 
become loss vigorous, be approaches the earth in 
the graceful curve of a snow-flake, and finally ends 
his carcer at the feet of Viola, with wings spread 
out as when in the act of fying. 

Now could be seen two youths striving for mas 


the prize, and exultingly bounded off in all haste. 

“Stop!” cried the other, who was Jasper Love- 
ridge, ‘or, by heaven! I'll give you the contents 
of the other barre!!” As Lovesidge was raising 
the piece to his face, Geoffrey sprang forward, 
and wresting the gun from his hands, fired it in 
the air. 

“Geoffrey Martel, you have assisted that rascal 
to bear away the bird that [ killed, and to 
escape with impunity. Now, sir, I demand satix- 
faction of you instantly!’ and Loveridge’s eyes 
flamed with malignity, as he threw aside his coats 
preparatory for the combat. But the indignant 
frown of Viela awed him inte a relinquishment of 
his purpose for the present. 

“Let your ire cool, Jasper—for I assure you, 
my interference was merely for the purpose of 
preventing bloodshed. 1 know not who killed the 
pigeon—but surely its value cannot compare with 
the life ofa human being,” said Geoffrey, with 
tmuel: distinctness and self-possession. 

“Never mind, sir—I'll have my revenge!” mut- 
tered Loveridge, as he sulkily moved off, grinding 
his teeth in rage. 

Tom, in the meantime, had scampered off to 
the village, leaving the two young men to com- 
pound all differences to their liking. Viola's con- 
duct, was not that of the timid fawn. Accus- 
tomed in some measure to the sports of the field, 
instead of fiinting at the collision, the frown she 
gave Loveridge, was when standing between him 
and the intended victim, whither she sprang with 
fearless promptitude. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A small group was assembled in the piazza of 
Mrs. Martel’s stately mansion. The railing 
around, was thickly covered by the intertwining 
honey-suckle, and below bloomed nch clusters of 
flowers of every hue. The intense stillness of a 
calm clear twilight, pervaded the scene, and the 
hour was such a» the company there collected had 
uniformly hailed with gladness. 

But bow different were their feelings now! A 
dishonest agent had involved Mrs. Martel in ruin. 
Not only was she bereft of fortune, but left unpro- 
vided with funds to discharge her contract for the 
dwelling, on which a lease was originally taken, 
but recently, concluding to make the village her 
permanent place of abode, she had purchased the 
house, aud yet had made no payment. 

There was no tear in her eye, and if her face 
was not unmarked by grief, yet the leading ex- 
prow ion of her features wascalm resignation She 
could not but regret that ber life of ease and inde- 
pendence should be altered: but her's was not the 


tery in speed, pantingly draw pear. The first | hopeless despair that causes the heart to ache 


Uiat toscled Use spot was Tum Soulk, who seuod 


with anguisl, and to wish for death. Her piety 
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and benevolence, when in the midst of a profu- | 
sion of luxuries, now whispered that she wou'd 
not be altogether friendless on earth, even if des- | 
titute; and that through the ethereal sky there was 
a pathway prepared for her entrance into a better | 
world, where naught but j stice reigned. Still, | 
when she thought of her wronged child, her strug- 
gling emotions were with difficulty subdued. 
“Geotlrey, my dear boy—my only child! we | 
must give up our home,” said she. The son 
pressed the yielding hand of his parent to his lips 
He spoke not for several moments, | 
during which the tears that had moistened his 


in silence. 


eyes, slowly cleared away. Le then raised his 
face, somewhat more pallid than usual, but 
beaming with aa expression of benignity and 
firmness seldom observed in one of his years. 

**Mother,” said he, calmly, “the misfortune 
that has befallen us cannot be recalled. ‘There- 
fore, let us not injure ourselves by unavailing 
grief. Iam young, and will devote my lile in 
seeking to repair the loss.” 

**My dear Mrs. Martel,” exclaimed Viola, who 
was hitherto absorbed in silent sorrow, “‘as far as 
my influence will prevail with my guardian, your 
every want shall be supplied; and when | am of 
age, you shall share my fortune.” 

The mother clasped the orphan to her heart; 
and Geoffrey's tears, disdaining farther restriction, 


| 
| 


now flowed copiously. 

“Thank heaven, | am here in time to lay in a 
stock of happiness,” said Mr. L. MceGoon, who 
just then made his appearance. “I have a for- 
tune,” he continued, “which | have no use for, 
and shall be thankful if you will take a share of 
it. Save your money, Miss Viola, fur your fami- 
ly, that is to be; I will never have any, perhaps.” | 

Our pigeon-killer Tom Sculk, entered next, his 
face blackened with the atmosphere of the shop, 
whither his father at length had driven hins. 
Having just heard the news, he did not take the 
precaution to wash himself before making his ap- 
pearance. 

“Geoffrey,” said he, with much earnestness, 
“you kept Jasper Loveridge fiom shooting me, 
one day: JI know Lama coward, and have no 
money,—but hang me if | aint generous. So, ra- 
ther than see you or your mother suffer, whip me 
if | don’t poach for you, and lay the booty at your 
dour every morning before light.” 

This ludicrous out-burst caused a smile, despite 
the clouds in the distance 
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son that occasionally obtruded, her time fled not 
unhappily. 

She was now seated in her homely chamber, 
her head reclining on Geoffrey’s shoulder, and her 
arms wound closely round his neck. 

“Oh, Geoffrey! you cannot conceive how bit. 
ter your absence will be! Where will I find 
one to cling to in my grief? on whom shall I be- 
stow my affection?” 

‘Mother! | can imagine how bitter will be the 
Where will | find another to advise 


me for the best, because she is interested in my 
welfare? But I will write to you fre. ently, mo- 
ther.” 

“Oh yes, you must. My son, your heart is vir- 
tuous now: let piety be your polar-star, and it 
will be to you a guardian through every diffi- 


| culty.” 


"> 


“It shall, mother!” responde! Geoffrey, giving 
way momentarily to a fit of abstraction, and then 


resuming: ‘There will be one left to you, moth- 


| er, on whom you can bestow your affection.” 


*Viola—yes my child, she shall be my constant 
companion.” Mrs. Martel had frequently thought 
of sometime seeing Vivla and her son happily 
united, but never hinted the subject to either. 
“You must bid her farewell, befuie setting out, 
my son.” 

Now the separation was over, and our hero 
was walkirg briskly toward the village, whence 
the stage was soon to start; and at which 
place he was to take leave of Viola, and his many 
youthful companions. 

A sadness came over him, as he reflected that 
he was leaving the endeared haunts of his child- 
hood—and that the quiet happiness of a village 
life, was soon to be exchanged for the turmoil and 
confusion of a populouscity. Soon after the mis- 
fortune mentioned in the last chapter had trans- 
pired, aletter was received from Mr. Gilray, a 
brother of Mrs. Martel, who resided near one of 
the northern cities, proposing to take Geoffrey 
under his charge until he should acquire a profes- 
sion. it was on this journey that our hero was 
now embarking. 

The sun threw its gladding rays across his 
path, and the merry berds poured their glee- 
some songs from every hedge; yet the one attract- 
ed not the eye, nor the other the ear of young 
Martel. As he was passing through a narrow 
lane, ornanented on either side by fruit trees 
in full bloom, a slight laugh in his vicinity caused 
him to pauxe—and the next moment a solitary 


' flower was placed ou his breast, and a ring encir- 


CHAPTER V. 

The sale of Mrs. Martel’s jewels, and such oth- 

er articles as could be dispensed with, enabled her 

to retire to a humble cottage, where, with the 

exception of the moments of anxiety regarding ler 
Vol. 1—2 


| cled his finger. 


“This daisy wust cheer you for the present, 
with the assurance that you have a friend: and 
this ring must teach you not to forget her when 
far away—" 
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“Viola!—" will do this, I shall be of service to you—I will 
“Nay, don't interrupt my speech,” continued | work or beg—do anything to show my gratitude,”’ 
the young lady, whose arch smile, white flowing | said Tom Sculk, with tears in his eyes. 
dress, and hair decked with lilies, would have} “I cannot dothis thing, Tom. It is your duty 
indicated a maniac, to one not initiated in| to obey your parents. Good bye.” 
the eccentricities of a romantic heroine. “I| “Good bye, Geoflrey—but I'll slip off some day. 
will feed our equirrel, and tell him you will My father came home in a spree last night froin 
return; (which may bea fib,) I will carve your | the parade, and beat me like a dog. Never mind 
name on the old beech, and puncture it anew ev- —I'll come up missing, some of these times.” 
ery spring, during your absence —nay, don’t inter- ae 
rupt me. Iwill rebuild our little house at the caarves Ws 
root of the haw bush under the cliff, with fresh Several more years had now elapsed. There 
boughs, (the old ones are decaying,) and when 1| ¥** # guy party assembled at the celebrated Mrs. 
want a wild flower growing midway up the steep Harmon's, where beauty, and wine, and wit 
hill, I will say, Geoffrey, go pluck me that blos- abounded. a 
som—then I'll fly and break it off myself, and re- “Mr. Martel, you are too precipitate: you South- 


turn, and pin it on the bark of the sycamore, and | erners construe the slightest inuendo into an in- 
’ 


say, Geoffrey, why don’t you thank me? Yous sult, and thence proceed impetuously to the dread 
during ell this time, will have forgotten your old | @*bitrement of arms.” 

playmate, and will sit at a late hour of the night, “1 submit to your better judgment, Miss Pame 
with the glare of a thousand lights around you, | lia. J assure you, though, it was not my intention 
sighing as you behold the charms of an opera- | to proceed to the knife, with the imper— gentle- 
singer—or carousing over the wine bowl, with fel- | man: but merely to lash him with the instrument, 











lows as reckless as yourself.” (pardon me,) which some of your divine sex use 
“I swea-, Viola——” 


so effectually. Yet, methinks, you hardly do jus- 


“Why do you swear, Geoffrey? But what were | tice to the fiery spirit of the south, since it is ad- 


you swearing” 


mitted by all, thet the ardor of their passion for 


“That as long asthere is one palpitation of this | their adored, is intense in an equal degree with 
heart remaining, | will not forget, or cease to | their resentment of an affront.” 


adore our hours of solitude and bliss—and never 


tv love any other than you, dear Viola!” 

“I will believe you, Geoffrey. You must men- 
tion me in the letters to your mother,and I will 
add a postscript to her's, and tell you everything | 
do, and——” here the conference was abruptly 





This was spoken by Geoffrey Martel, now a 
member of the fashionable society of 
“J do not hesitate to admit that you are gener- 
ous,’’ continued Miss Pamelia Riddle, (an univer- 
sally acknowledged beauty, and coquette, in the es- 
timation of some,) “‘and honorable, and any thing 





broken off, by the approach of Mr. McGoon. | else for the moment: but I strongly suspect that, 


Geoffrey's arm dropped to its usual position, and 
the faces of the couple exhibited the lights and 
shadows of early love. 

“Are you through with i?” inquired Mr. Me- 


as your sudden impulses change with the next ob- 
ject of interest, and your fire, that now would 
consign a foe to perdition, is suddenly turned to 
triendship—so would your love prove equally evan- 


Goon, with an arch expression of features. “The | escent.” 


_stage is waiting, and every one about the inn has 

been hunting you this hour. Here—let me end 
the business. Why have I never been able to do 
this fur myself!” remarked the old bache'or, join- 
ing the lovers’ hands, ‘Now Geoffrey,” he eon- 
tinued, “l promiz:e to watch over Vivla in your 
absence; you need not fear to trust her to my pro- 
tection in the weods—I will only watch from some 
of my coverts, myself unseen, as I have donea 
thousand times beture.” 

They separated, and as our hero again pursned 
his melancholy path, he was onee more accosted 
by a voice from the way-side. 

“Geoffrey, | am going to run across the field to 
the great roxd, where the stage passes, and | 


“Ah, Miss Pamelia, I see there is no mercy to 
be had from one of your attainments. Your so- 
phistry one moment, induces me to forbear a mer- 
ited retort on a man who las made an unprovok- 
ed attack on me, and the next, you laugh at my 
ereculity!” 

“You have misconstrued my meaning, Mr. 
Martel. J did not intend to assert that this fickle- 
ness attributed to your climute, actually prevailed; 
but merely expressed my apprehensivns. I ain 
sue | would be the last to detract an iota from 
the superior intelligence so universally possessed 
by the chivalrous sons of the south. There, now 
—lI have paid you compliment for compliment.” 

The couple moved to another part of the spa- 


wint you to take me in. I'm resolved to stay here ; cious saloon, where there was a crowd of admirers 


mo longer working in that black shop. 


If you! round a fascinating young lady, whose every sy)- 





jie 








lable was caught with the avidity it deserved. — 
Miss Juliet Eno was not what a connoisseur dan- 
dy would call beautiful. Though vivacity was 
one of her characteristics, yet the evidence of 
habitual study was observed to have left its mark 
on her pale, but symmetrical features. A high, and 
delicately formed forehead, from which her Ju- 
minous eyes sparkled with more than ordinary 
brilliance in moments of animation, and the flu- 
ency of her silver-toned speech,—her masterly 
mind, and kind heart, won the admiration of all 
who were so fortunate as to make her acquaint- 
ance. It was not the pleasure expected to be de- 
rived as an auditor, that caused Miss Pametia to 
draw near; but having observed Geoffrey's eyes 
several times wandering in the direction of the 
centre of attraction, and seeing many of her ad- 
mirers paying court to a rival, she was stimulated 
to endeavor to effect a favorable diversion. 

The accomp'ished Miss Eno was pleading for a 
native artist in distress. She was speaking to a 
Mr. Gleaner, a frigid featured man, who had 
amassed a large fortune from a sinall beginning, 
having originally been a hawker of commodities 
in the streets. 

‘What is the name of the young man?” in- 
quired Miss Eno. 

*Pve really forgotten, or didn’t read it, perhaps. 
Here it is—here’s his impertinent epistle—I’il read 
it to you.” Saying which, Mr. Gleaner pulled the 
crumpled letter from his pocket, and read as fol- 
lows: Nova. —, 18—. 

“Dear Sir: 

‘‘Be'ng reduced somewhat by untoward circum- 
“stances, I am led to offer some paintings at any 
“estimate you may place upon them. The two | 
‘propose disposing of, were once admired by you, 
“‘when in company with a member of congress. 
“That gentleman, you may remember, was anx- 
‘ious to purchase: but considerations that no long- 
“er exist, mace me decline parting with them. 

‘Respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Bvonanotti Beman.” 

“Let him throw down his brush, and take up his 
pen in some counting-room, and there will be no 
necessity for his begging. The country 1s getting 
full of lazy vagabonds, who think to live on the 
generosity of those who toil for a support,” em- 
phatically remarked Mr. Gleaner. 

“Where did you say he resided?” inquired Ju- 
liet, with a crimson glow on her cheek, and her 
lip curled in scorn. 

‘Somewhere in Dust alley—No. 11, I believe,” 
said Gleaner, turning off and mspecting a rich ot- 
toman. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, if there is one spark of | 
humanity in your breasts, attend to what I am! 
about tosay. Father,” she continued, addressing 


| 
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a gray-headed personage of cheerful aspect, whe 
had done his country distinguished services, ‘‘do 
you take the chair at the end of the sofa here, 
and I'll make a bit ofa speech. Mr. President— 
when we hear of disasters, (it matters not whe 
are the sufferers,) the first emotion we experi- 
ence, is pity. But when a fellow creature, whose 
genius has elicited praise in a more propitious 
day, and whose reputation as a..man, has receiv- 
ed no blot in any of the vicissitudes of life, is by 
any means fallen into the disfavor of fortune, we 
aid. It isin behalf of such an individual, that 1 
now address yuu: J theretore propose that all pre- 
sent have their portraits painted by him.” 

‘“‘Huzza!”’ cried the general, “I second the me- 
tion—who says nay? Zound-! I beg pardon, la- 
dies—Gleaner, show yourself a man of some 
heart.” 

“Oh, if Miss Juliet can get you all to help him, 
I shall not object to throwing away something, 


| likewise.” 


“Ah! Mr. Gleaner,” continued the fair advocate, 
‘df you only knew the tortures of a gifted mind in 
indigence, you would not hesitute. It is true, that 
genius seeks aliment in its lofty aspirations, while 
the languid bedy wastes by piecemeal, and yet the 
imnocence of the infant, and the honor of the man, 
hover round the heart, like the fluttering dove 
vainly endeavoring to repel the assaults of the 
vulture on its young, until death finally seizes its 
prize.” 

“Why should they follow the business then, if 
it proves so unprofitable? Do they expect to ac- 
quire fame while we feed them?” 

“Yes,” continued the lidy, ‘were the Ameri- 
cans but grateful to their own artists and authors, 
they would acquire fa'ne and be fed too. For 
whom de they labor? Do their werks not bene- 
fit the country that aurtures them? ay, for genera- 
tions and centuries after they are slumbering in 
their graves! What Eng'ishman does not ven- 
erate his Shakspeare, his Reynolds, and his 
Sterne? True, the last mentioned, suffered some- 
times for a morsel of brea.!, but this only serves to 
swell the load of man’s ingratitude, and teaches a 
lesson for future amendment.” 

‘‘Bravissimo!” exclaimed a fishionable anthors 
who possessed the anomaly of an immense furtune, 
and published his own poetry. 

“You have said nothing yet, Mr. Martel,” con- 
tinued Miss Juliet, addressing our hero; “but I 
have observed the assent of your eye to every re- 
mark | have made; therefore I take it for granted 
that your ‘expressive silence,’ may be construed 
into a frank affirmative, aud in that thought, { 
summon you to attend our august self to the lodg- 
ings of Mr. Beman, at cleven o’cluck tu-morrow 
morning.” 
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The young gentleman thus highly honored, 
made a very low bow, and replied that the fulfil- 
ment of her commands would ever afford him in- 
finite pleasure. Atthis juncture a scornful pro- 
tuburance of Miss Riddle’s nether lip might have 
been observed—and also a dark frown on the brow 
of the young gentleman who had applied some 
disrespectful remarks to Geoffrey early in the even- 
ing. This young man was no other than Love- 
ridge, of the red hair and fighting propensity, who 
was now a student of medicine. He was com- 
pelled that evening to submit to the double iorti- 
fication of seeing his hated rival triumph with both 
of the above mentioned ladies. 

Young Martel was now in the full possession of 
that description of popularity which is awarded to 
a handsome young man, whose intellectual capa- 
city is above mediocrity, and prospects flattering. 
His uncle, Mr. Gilray, was an old bachelor of for- 
tune and kind heari, and now devoted his means 
to the advancement of two young relatives One 
of his nephews, Humphrey Jeffreys, was destined 
for the medical profession, and Geoffrey for the 
law. Humphrey had uncommon vivacity, and an 
agreeable person. He observed every passing 
occurrence, and his remarks, though sometimes 
sarcastic, were not far from correct. He was en- 
dowed with great acuteness by nature, and had 
not neglected the cultivation of his mind. But 
his loose moral principles were such as never could 
meet the concurrence of his sedate cousin. Al- 
though he encountered an opponeut in Geof- 
frey to many of his prepositions, still he managed 
to thrust himself into his confidence by means of an 
insinuating blandness, and easy submission to his 
cousin’s strictures. Yet Geoffrey, not unskilled 
in the human heart, frequently fancied there were 
sinister motives, and hidden purposes, under the 
fair surface of his relative, better adapted, it might 
be, for the law than the physic. This young gen- 
tleman now joined the party. 

“Young man, pray tell us what kept you away 
till the eleventh hour,” remarked General Eno, 
looking at his watch. 

‘First, | crave the pardon of this fiir assembly 


for my apparent neglect, and then (with permis- | 


sion,) will prove that it was unavoidible, or at 
least justifiable. You may imagine me on my 
way at an appropriate hour, to pay homage to this 
fair galaxy, parton me (taking a glass of wine,) 
when I was forcibly pulled fiom my path by a 
giant arm—” 

“An officer I suppose, fur some milnight 
brawl,” remarked the general. 

“No, “twasa friend, Colonel D 





loosened not his grasp until | was forced into a 
hot room, crowded and noisy, where a_ politica) 
meeting was held. You should have been the:e, 
Geoflrey, to have taken oratorical lessons.” 


He | 





— 


| “It seems you were induced to linger a consid- 
erable time; whether your complaisant friend the 
Colonel, mitigated not his grasp, or you became 
highly interested, perhaps you will deign to inform 
| us,’ said Mi-s Eno. 

“Yes. The Colonel still held my arm, and 1 
was much emused, withal.”? It may be well to 
state, that Humphrey bad seen no colonel, nor any 
such meeting, but had been dallying with question- 
| ableassociates. ‘A(ter order was established,” he 

continued, ‘‘and the meeting organized by a fat 
police-inan, who was made president, the popu- 
| lace simultaneously called fur Mr. Green, to make 
a speech. No response being made, the cries 
Were reiterated with redoubled violence, and I sup- 
posed the gentleman called for was not present. 
In this I was mistaken: for that identical person- 
age was crouched down at my elbow, his eyes 
beaming with all the ardor of a Demosthenes, 
and whispering to some one to wait till he was 
called for yet another time. That somebody rose, 
and audibly remarked that Mr. Green was just 
entering: another thundering acclamation, and Mr. 
Green was speaking. He commenced, and con- 
tinued, by reading theatrically, quotations from 
different authors, (cling to your Shakspeare, Geof- 
frey,)—at the end of each quotation he paused, 
and walked a few paces to and fro, from right to 
left, (mark that Geoffrey,) like a wild beast at the 
menagerie, peering through the bars at the spec- 
tators. This Mr. Green is entitled every way to 
bea lion. He was followed by a red faced whis- 
kered mecianic, I believe, who commenced halt- 
ingly, but gained power as he proceeded, and final- 
ly made the imost eloquent speech I ever heard. I 
really fancied I saw the corrupt ‘powers that be’’ 
toppling down from their shattered pedestals. 
This man was none of your imitative orators; his 
mind had been at work, while his hands dressed 
the leather in his shop. His voice and manner 
were his own, and not the aping of another’s pro- 
nunciation and tone, like some speakers I could 
nimein the pulpit. There,—you have the whole 
of it—if a lie will serve the turn,” said he, aside. 
And it did serve the turn, as it often does in more 
numerous parties, and the gay Mr. Humphrey 
Jeffreys strode off with credit, and joined Miss 
Riddle and Loveridge, who were in close conver- 
| sation in the extreme corner of the apartment. 

“Your most obedient, Mr. Jeffreys; we have 
just been speaking of your furtunate cousin,” re- 
| marked Miss Riddle. 
| “Then I may lay claim to a share of the inter- 
| est the subject affords,” he replied. 

“We are not certain how that wiil be—I mean 
whether you will derive much satisfaction from 
| the conference, as we have been expatiating on 
| his suecess with the ladies. He has essayed to 
‘claim the exclusive smiles of Miss Pamelia, and 
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has had the grace of Miss Eno bestowed on hfn 
unsolicited, in the form of an invitation to call 
upon some vagabond son of the garret with her 
to-morrow, for a charitable purpose. No doubt} 
the pair will be gazetted as celebrated benefactors | 
of humble genius; and the inimitable Miss Juliet 
receive another wreath,” said Loveridge. 

‘As to my cousin’s benevolent purposes, and the 
smilesof Miss Eno, I may say that I am somew!:at 
indiffer.nt. But when he wou'd seck to engross 
the favor of Miss Riddle, 1 need not state there 
could be no possibility of his having a wish for 
success from me—or, that a yielding on her part 








would cause me inexpressible mortification,” said 
Humphrey. 
‘‘Ha! then instead of arraying one cousin | 


against the other, I find 1am to havea rival in| 
each!” remarked Loveridge, with a mixture of | 
haughtiness and jest. 

“Leave off your pleasantries, or rather flat- 
teries, gentlemen, and take a turn with me in the 
saloon, while I unfold a little plot that may serve 
to revenge you both enthe rival. After which, 
you can be at liberty to employ your skill in sup- 
planting each other,” said the lady. 


Miss Riddle sometimes thought seriously of ab- 
dicating the palm of successful coquetry, for the | 
substantial joys of matrimony. Her age was now 
bordering on that significant era, which, to pass, 
is fraught with danger. Although her crowd of | 


admirers yet never experienced dimination, still 
with the instinct so naturally planted in the bo- 
sos of her sex, she was beginning to exert her 
discrimination, for the purpose of providing a| 





suitable match. Added to this, she had conceiv- | 
ed a partiality for Martel, whose aecomplishments 
and prospects rendered him in every respect a 
She had listened with more 


creditable choice. 
exquisite pleasure to his delicate compliments, 
(for he too flattered the vain,) than those of any 
of her host of suiters. But she had obtained suf- 
ficient knowledge of his character and intentions, 


to be satisfied that he would be no easy conquest. 
It was not to be wondered at then, after the 
special marks of her preference, which she man- 
aged to exhibit on many occasions, that it should 


be wit! feelings of deep mortification she witness- 
ed any symptoms of his spostacy; or that an in- 
clination to be revenged, should be engendered in 
her proud heart. Ste therefore concocted a plot, 
in concert with Loveridge and Jeifrey+ to humble 
our hero. 


CHAPTER Vil. 


It was one of those damp cloudy days so) 
dreary ina city, when the streets are abandon-| 
ed by many of tke accustomed gay pedestrians, | 
that General Eno, Juliet, and Geoffrey, wended ' 


| earth. 








their way through unfrequented lanes and dirty 
alleys, in quest of an unfortunate fellow creature. 
Angels, if it be true that they take cognizance of 
mortal affairs, hovered over them. Ah, what was 
the contrast between this trio on their holy mis- 
sion, and the inmates of the splendid carriage that 
wheeled off in giddy speed, and halted at the door 
of the magnificent jeweller, where worthless dia- 
monds were purchased at enormous price, to glit- 
ter at the Opera! 

“Bless my life! What a den of a place this is!” 
ejaculated the General, on arriving at the destin- 
ed place. 

The house was dark with the stains of a half cen- 
tury: it was situated in one of those narrow alleys 
that run in from a sireet and terminate in dark 
ness, about midway to the next. The shingles 
were covered with green moss, and the walls 
seemed as if they had been submerged in the damp . 
On the contracted walk before the door, 
the swine were regaling on the parings of veget- 
ables. And yet,on a rough board nailed to the 
building, was written in rude letters, ‘Gentlemen 


| accommodated with cheap board and lodging.” 


“Is Mr. Beman in?” the General inquired of a 
miserable looking colored girl, who answered the 


| repeated raps at the door, and now stared at the 


visiters as a sight she had net often regaled her 
eyes with. 
“Yes sir—walk in and set down. 


I'll go tell 


| him to come.” 


“Can you not show us to his painting- room?” 
“Oh yes—but it’s way up stairs ”” 
The visiters procceded up range after range of 


| frail stairway, until they were evidently at the 


top of the house; then turning into a dark corri- 
cor they felt their way till they reached a door, 
which on tapping gently, opened of its own ac- 
cord, and with a sudden jerk, slammed violently 
against the inside wall. The room was of some 
strange angular formation, terminating in front, 
by the ceiling running down from the centre, at 
an angle of about fifty deyrecs, to the floor; in 
the centre of this descent was an ‘attic’ window, 
looking out from the roof. The Artist was seat- 
ed ona leather bottomed chair, that might have 
been made in the days of the Protector, with a 
brush in his hand, retouching a smal] historical 
painting. Itseemed that his soul was concentrat- 
ed in his abstract gaze. The violent shock caused 
by the door flying buck, which made the apart- 
ment quake, was unnoticed by him. Once he 


| closed his eyes, and turned his head aside, as if 
cousulting some bright vision of the mind, and when 


he opened them, they rested full on the visiters, 
but the absorbing object of his spirit triumphed 
over mere tangible thing’, and he resumed his la- 
bor unconscious of their geome nce! Tle was not 
more than three or four and twenty, yet amid 
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his graceful dark hair, his pauseless vigils had 
sprinkled the gray. His face was sallow and 
sunken, but the twinkle of his star-like eyes, sur- 
mounted by a capacious forehead, rendered his 
contour noble. Now a smile played upon his 
lips, as he surveyed the finished production, and 
suchasmile. Jt was not the effect of the mere 
satisfaction of a jest, nor the coarse chuckle of 
broad hilarity—but the benign, the seraphic radi- 
ance of the cherub! And thus it is with the vis- 
ionary mortal; his propensities lead him from the 
ordinary pursuits of life, and he retains in man- 
hood, the innocence and simplicity of the babe. 
When Beman was roused by the General, he 
started up wildly, but instantly became conscious 
of his condition. 

“Please take this chair, lady—gentlemen, I am 
sorry I have no more at present, bat you can see 
the pictures best, while standing.” 

“We came,” said the General, “to have our | 
portraits taken; and we thought it best to be the 
first to apply, having heard others mention their | 
intention of sitting for you. But hang it, my 
fad, you must do itin some other place than this | 
rat-trap!” 

“Ay, yes—I have not been Lere very long—it 
was to finish this, (pointing to the picce mention- 
ed above, and which has since been admired by 
thousands,) that I selected this place; it was with 
the view of not being disturbed by “rays.” Poor 
man, he could not hear thunder, when engaged! 
There could be seen in his manner, despite the hu- 
miliation of gnawing poverty, a portion of the 
pride of conscious superiority, and that he would 
fain have concealed his horribly straightened con- 
dition. | 

“When will you be ready to make a commence- 
mont, Mr. Beman, and where shall we find your” 
asked Miss Juliet, whose emotion had disabled her 
from speaking, until now. 

“I cannot be precisely certain of the plece, but | 
will inform you as soon asl take a room. I shall 
be ready, I think, in a day or two.” 

“We came,” continued Miss Eno, “with the ex- 
pectation of your making a commencement to-day, 
and will therefore avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to leave the money, thereby claiming the 
privilege of the first sitting.” 

“Thank you—but no—-there is no necessity for | 
doing so. True, I must acknowledge that my | 
finances have become somewhat low; but such, 
6ometimes, has been the fate of celebrated masters; | 
yet they plied the brush, and never cared a fig for 
fortune—(here he affected to laugh!) Beside, la- 
dy, I shall soon be in funds: I have consented to 
jet that picture, and another which is rolled up, 
go to the rich Mr. Gleaner, for—lI suppose, the 
sum will be several hundred dollars. So you see | 


; 


| 
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we have the power of filling our purses, at almost 
any time.” 

It was well the visionary artist escaped a thun- 
der-bolt, by being ignorant of that person’s con- 
tempt for the craft. Alas, that the expectations 
of the children of sorrow, should be so often 
crushed by unappreciating Gleaners! The money 
was left, however, and the party retraced their 
steps. ( To be Continued.) 





(Original.) 
THE HOME HEARTH! 


BY C. C. COX, M. D. 
flome hearth I love thee!—how thy time-worn 
walls 

Remind me of the good old-fashioned day— 
While the mind's faithful sentinel recalls, 

Fach quiet scene of comfort pass'd away: 
The age abandons thee, as nothing worth, 

Thou venerable hea: th! 


But still I love thee—dwells my weary heart 
In thy cold ashes—relic of the past! 
And often when my books and I do part, 
At close of eve, I find thee here the last— 
To trace thy history far beyond my birth, 
Thou solitary hearth! 


Fancy returns once more the ancestral band 
Whose bones have mingled in the valleys 
gloom— 
My grandsire with his cheek upon his hand, 
Sits gazing on his children in their bloom, 
Whose hearts are leaping o'er the cares of earth, 
Beside thy blaze, old hearth! 


Hearts have grown happy, when the world shut 
out, 

The brow above thy glowing faggots hung 
In pleasant musing, after toil or roat— 

And many a broken spirit here hath wrang 
The tears which spring from life’s unchanging 

° dearth, 
Thou melancholy hearth! 


Ah! thought grows sad around thee—there was 
one, 

Whose place alas! can ne’er restore another— 
Here were her infant hours in joy begun, 

She whom in after years | called my mother ' 
Now death has left the memory of her worth, 

Thou unforgotten hearth ! 
Mt. Dillon. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE SUBLIME. 


Written on the window of an Inn at the head of 
Windermere Lake. 


I never eats no meat, nor drinks no beer, 
But sits and ruminates on Windermere. 
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WILD WES TE RN SCENES. 


BY A WHIPPORWILL. 





[The first chapters of these western adventures 
have already been published in the Visiter, and 
we deem it necessary, in giving only the latter 
portion of the series in the Phanix and Budget, 
to add a few remarks in reference to what has al- 
ready appeared. The time isabout the beginning | 
of the present century. The scenc is on the Mis- | 
souri river. Charles Glenn, a romantic young man, | 
sets out with an Irish attendant named Joe Beck, 
with a vow to abide in the western wilds a certain 
length of time, for certain reasons, not yet explain- 
ed in the work. He meets with the celebrated 
Daniel Boone, and a tall slim Vermonter, with | 


| 


whom he is engaged in many hunting adventures. | 


He builds a diminutive but strong stone hovse 
near the broad river, and encloses it with a palis- 
ade. In the neighborlood (indeed his only near 
neighbor,) resides a melancholy old ferryman, or 
rather the proprietor of the ferry, which is attend- 
ed to by a few hired laborers. Roughgrove, (the 
old man,) has a fair and modest daughter, who 
during one of the invasions of the savages is tak- 
en captive. Boone, Glenn, Roughgrove, Joe, 
Sueak and a few others pursue the Indians, and 
after a bloody conflict recover the maid, and | 
likewise capture a young chief, whom they con- 
fine in Glenn's little castle, as a security against | 
farther molestation. This young chief is soon 
discovered to be a twin brother of Mary, (the| 
maid he had made a prize of,) and then Rough- 
grove relates the history of his family to Glenn, 
while the brother and sister are slumbering, afier | 
the partial consciousness of his condition, by the 
young chief. Roughgrove was not the father of 
Mary, or William (the young chief,) her brother. 
He had loved their mother (now dead) in Eng- 
land, but she had been inveigled into a mock mar- 
riage with a splendid gentleman, who turned out 
tu be the Prince of Wales. She consented afte- 
ward to marry Roughgrove, (who was bred for 
the ministry,) provided he would retire with her 
and her twia children forever from the world.— 
It was done, and she died soon after William was 
stolen away by the Indians. The present chapter 
opens while the brother and sister, as well as 
Roughgrove and Sneak, are in Glenn’s house, 
soon after it is ascertained that the young chief is 
the long lost child. } 





Just before the dawn of day, Roug'grove and 
Glenn were awakene! by Mary. She was weep- 
ing at the bed-side of William. 

* What is the matter, child?” asked Roughgrove, 
rising up and lighting the lamp. 


} after me,” 


; to spoil my nap!” 
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“Poor brother!” said she, and her utterance 
failed her. 

“‘He has a raging fever!” said Glenn, who had 
approached the bed and placed his hand upon the 
young man’s temples. 

“Trve—and I fear it will be fatal!” said Rough- 
grove, in alarm, as he held the unresisting wrist 
of the panting youth. 

“Fear not,” said Glenn, “God directs all 


| things. This violent illness too, may-in the end 


| be a blessing. Let us do all in our power to re- 
store him to health, and leave the rest to heaven. 
| I was once an ardent student of medicine, and the 
| knowle sdge | still possess may be of some avail.” 

“I will pray for his recovery,” said Mary, bow- 


| ing down at the foot of the bed. 


“Dod—I mean—Joe, it’s most daylight,” said 
Sneak, rising up and rubbing his eyes. 
“Well, what if it is? hang it, what are you wak- 


| ing me up for?” replied Joe, turning partially over 


on his rude pallet. 

“Why, I’m a-going home,” said Sneak. 

“Well, clear out, then,” said Joe, lazily. 

“But you'll have to git up and shet the gate 
said Sneak. 

“Plague take it all, | believe you're just trying 
said Joe, much vexed. 

“No Lain’t Joe; I'm in earnest, indeed I am,” 
| continued Sneak, ‘“‘bekaise I haint been inside of 
my house now for three or four days, and who 
| knows but what the dod—I mean, the—Indians 
has been there and stole all my muskrat skins?” 

“If they have, then there's po use in looking 
for them now,” said Joe. 

“If they have, dod—I mean, burn me if I don’t 
fuller em to the other eend of creation, but I'll 
have ‘em back agin. But | ain’t much a-fear’d 
that they saw my house—they might rub agin it 
without knowing it was a house.” 

“That's a pretty tale,” said Joe, now thorough- 
ly awakened, and staring incredulously in his 
companion’s face. 

“It's a fact—I'll be slam-banged if it ain’t!” 
said Sneak. 

“Where abouts is your house*” asked Joe. 

«Why it’s in the second valley we crossed, when 
we went after the wolves on the island,” said 
Sneak. 

“Then I'll be hanged if your skins ain’t gone,” 
said Joe, “fur the Indians have been in that 
valley.” 

“| know they was there, well enough,” said 
Sneak, ‘“‘but did’nt I say they could’nt find the 
house, even if they was to scratch their backs 
agin it?” 

“What kind of a house is i? asked Joe, with 
some interest. 

“S'pose you come alung and see,” said Sneak, 
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pulling on his moccasins, which he had taken off 
to repair the over night. 

“| should like to see it, just out of curiosity,” 
replied Joe. 

“Then go along with Sneak,” said Glenn, who 
approached the fire to mix some medicine; “it is 
necessary that everything should be quict and still 
here.” 

“If you'll help me to feed and water the horses 
before we go, Sneak, hang me if I don’t go home 
with you,” said Joe. 

Sueak readily agreed to Joe's proposition, and 
by the time it was quite light, and yet befure the | 
sun rose, the labor was accomplished, and they 
set out together for the designated valley. Their | 
course was somewhat different frow that pursued | 
when in quest of the wolves, fur Sneak’s habita- 
tion was about mid way between the river and 
the prairie, and they now diverged in a westerly | 
direction. But their progress was slow. During 
the night there had been a change in the atmos- | 
phere, and a constant breeze from the south had 
ima great measure softened the snow-crust, so that | 
our pedestrians frequently broke through 

“This is not the most agreeble walking I ever 
saw,” said Joc, breaking through and tumbling 
down on his face. | 

“That's jest as much like swimming as walk- | 
ing,” said Sneak, smiling atthe blunder of his) 
companion. 

“Hang it, Sneak,” continued Jue, rising op) 
with some difficulty, “I con't half lke this break- | 
ing-through business.” 

“You must walk lighter, and then you won't 
break through,” said Sneak; “tread soft like I do, 
and put your feet down flat. J haint broke in 
once .” But before the sentence was uttered, 
Sneak had broken through likewise, and stood | 
he lf-submerged in the snow. 

“Ha, ha, ha! you mus'nt count your chickens 
befure they're hatched,” said Joe, laughing; “but 
you may score one, now—you've broken the 
shell.” 

“I got in that time, that's a fact,” said Sneak, 
wending through the bushes with much caution, | 
as if it were truly in his power to diminish the | 
weight of his body by a peculiar mode of walking. | 

“This thaw "Il be good fur one thing, anyhow,” | 
said Jue, after they had progressed some time in 
silence. 

“What's that?” asked Sneak. 

“Why it ll keep the lodians away,” said Joe; 
“they can't travel through the slush when the 
crust is melted off.” 

“That's as truc as print,” replied Sneak, “and 
if none of ‘em followeu us back to the settle- 
ment, we need’at look out for ‘em agin tll 


syring.” ' 





“I wonder if any of them did follow us?” asked 
Joe, pausing abruptly. 

How can any body tell till they see ‘em?’ re- 
plied Sneak; what're you stopping for?” 

“Hang it, Pm a-going back,” said Joe. 

*Dod—you're a tvol—that’s jest what you aro. 
Haint we got our guns? and if there is any about, 
ain't they in the bushes close to Mr. Glenn's 
house? and haint we passed through ’em long ago? 
But I don’t keer anything about your cowardly 
company—go back if you want to,” said Sneak, 
striding onward. 

“Hang it, Sneak, don’t go so fast. I hav'nt 
any notion of geing back,” said Joe, springing 
uimbly to his companion’s side. 

“L believe you're a-fear'd to go back by your- 
self,” said Sneak, laughing heartily. 

“Pshaw, Sneak, I don’t think any of ’em fullow- 
ed us,do you?” continued Joe, peering at the 
bushes and trees in the valley, which they were 
entering. 

“No,” said Sneak, “I only wanted to skeer you 
a bit.” 

“I've killed too many savages to be scared by 
them now,’ said Joe, carelessly striding onward. 

“What was you a going fur to go back for, if 
you wasn’t skeered?” asked Sneak, with a sneer- 
ing smile. 

“1 wonder what always makes you think I'm 
frightened when I talk of going into the house!— 
Hang it, Sneak, you're always mistaken. I wasn’t 
thinking about myself—I only wanted to put Mr. 
Glenn on his guard.” 

“Then what made you tell that whapper 
fur, the other night, about cutting that Indian's 
throat?” asked Sneak. 

“Hang it, how do you know it wasa whapper?” 
said Joe, somewhat embarrassed by Sneak’s home- 
thrust. 

“Bekaise, don’t I know thatI cut his juggler- 
veins myself? didn’t the blood gush all over me? 
and didn’t he fall down dead before he had time to 
holler?” continued Sneak, with much warmth and 
edrnestness. 

“Hang it, Sneak,” said Joe, “I've no doubt you 
thought he was stone dead—but then you must 
know it's nearly as hard to kill a man as a cat.— 
You might have been mistaken—every body is lia- 
ble to be deceived—even a person's eyes deceive 
him sometimes. I don’t pretend to say that I 
havnt been mis‘aken before now, myself. It may 
be possible that I was mistaken about that Indian 
as well as you—I might have just thought I saw 
him move. But Iwas by him longer than you, 
and the inference is, that I didn’t stand as good a 
chance to be deceived as you.” 

“Well, | can't answer all that,” said Sneak, 


/ “bat Mi ewear IL felt my knife serateh agin his 


neck-bone.” 
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Joe did not desire te investigate the subject any | Finding every thing safe, he handed Joe a stool, 


farther, and they proceeded on their way in silence, 
ever and anon breaking through the snow-crust. 
The atmosphere became still more temperate 
when the bright sun beamed over the horizon.— | 
Drops of water trickled down from the snow-cov- | 
ered branchies of the trees, and a few birds flutter- | 
ed over-head, and uttered imperfect lays. 

“Here we are,” said Sneak, halting in the midst | 
of a clump of enormeus sycamore trees, over | 
whose roots a sparkling rivulet glided with a | 
gurgling sound. 

“I know we're here,” said Joe, “but what are | 
you stopping here for?” 

**Here’s where I live,” replied Sneak, with a| 
comical smile playing upon his lips. 

**But where’s your house?” asked Joe. 

“Didn't I say you coul!n’t find it, even if you 
was to rub your back agin it?” continued Sneak. 

“I know I’m not rubbing again-t your house 
now,” replied Joe, turning round and looking up 
in the huge tree he had been leaning against. 





“But you have been leaning agin my house,” 
continued Sneak, amused at the incredulous face | 
of his companion. 

“Hang it, Sneak, I know better,” persisted Joe, 
‘this big sycamore is the only thing I’ve leant 
against since we started.” 

“Jest foller me, and I'll show you something,” 
said Sneak, stepping round to the opposite side of 
the tree where the ascent of the high hill on 
the north rose abruptly from the roots. Here he | 
removed a thin flat stone, of about four feet in | 
height, that stood in a vertical position against | 
the tree. 





“You don’t live in there, Sneak, surely—why | 
that looks like a wolf's den,” said Joe, perceiving | 
a dark yawning aperture, and that the immense 
tree was but a mere shell. 

**Keepat my heels,” said Sneak, stooping down 
and crawling into the tree. 

“I'd rather not,” said Joe, “there may be a| 
bear in there.” 

Soon a clicking sound was heard within, and 
the next moment Jvc perceived the flickering rays 
of a small lamp, that Sneak held in his hand, il- | 
luminating the sombre recesses of the novel habi- | 
tation. 

“Why don’t you come in?” asked Sneak. 

“Hang it, Sneak, how do you know there aint | 
a bear up in the hollow?” said Joe, crawling in | 
timidly, and endeavoring to peer through the 
darkness far above, where even the rays of the 
lamp could not reach. 

“I wonder if you think I'd let a bear sleep in’ 
my house,” continued Sneak, searching among a 
number of boxes and rude shelves, to see if any, 
thing had been molested during his absence.— , 
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| in thickness. 


| Joe stared in astonishment. 


and began to kindle a fire in a small stone furnace. 
Joe sat down in silence and looked about in as- 
tonishment. And the scene was enough to excite 
the wonder of an Irishman. The interior of the 
tree was full eight feet in diameter, while the eye 
was lost above in undeveloped regions. Below 
there was a surface of smooth stones, which were 
comfurtably carpeted over with buffalorobes. At 
one side was a diminutive fire-place, or furnace, 
constructed of three flat stones about three inches 
The largest was laid borizontally 
on the ground, and the others placed upright on it, 
and attached toaclay chimney, that was by some 
means confined to the interior side of the tree, and 
ran upward until it was lost in the darkness. Af 
ter gazing in amazement several minutes at this 
strange contrivance, Joe exclaimed: 

“Sneak, I'll be hanged if I understand this! — 
Where does that smoke go to?” 

“Go out doors and see if you can’t see,” re- 
plied Sneak, placing more fuel on the blazing fire. 

“Go out of the hole, you meant to say,” said 
Joe, creeping out. 

“You may call it jest what you like,” said 
Sneak, “but lil be switched till I scratch, if many 
folks lives in higher houses than 1 do.” 

“Well, Pll declare!” cried Joe. 

“What ails you now?” asked Sneak, thrusting 
his head out of the aperture and regardirg the 
surprise of Joe with much satisfaction. 

“Why hang me, if I don’t see the smoke pour- 
ing out of a hole in a limb not much bigger than 
my thigh!” cried Joe. This was true. Sneak had 
mounted up in the tree before building his chim- 


ney, and finding a hollow bough that communi- 


cated with the main trunk, he cut through into 


| the cavity, and thus made a vent for the escape of 


the smoke. 
“Come in now, and git something to eat,” said 


| Sneak. This was an invitation that Joe was nev- 


er known todecline. After casting another ad- 
misting glance at the blue vapor that issued from 


the bough some ninety feet from the ground, he 
| passed through the cavity with alacrity. 


“Hang it all, where are you?” cried Joe, after 
entering and looking round in vain for his host, 
who had vanished in a most inexplicable manner. 
The hghted lamp 
was placed on a box, that was designed for the 
breakfast table, and on which was in truth an 
abundance of dried venison and smoking potatoes. 
But where was Sneak? 

“Hang it, Sneak, what’s become of you?” con- 
tinued Joe, eagerly listening for a reply, and anx- 
iously scanning the tempting repast set before him. 
“Hang it all! | know you're at some of your 
tricks,” he added, and sitting down at the table, 
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he commenced in no indifferent manner to discuss the high timbered ridge that ran parallel with the 
the savory vemson and potatoes. valley. 

“I'm only up stairs,” cried Sneak, in the dark-| “If you chaw ‘em in your mouth they will,” 
ness above, and throwing down a rope made of replied Sueak, striding along under the trees with 
hides, the upper end of which was fastened to | his head bent down, and minutely examining ev- 
the tree, he oon followed, slipping briskly down, | ery small dark object he found lying on the sur- 
and without delay sprang to Juc's assistance. fheo of the snow. 

“Ha—n-=g it, Bun—o—a—k, y—ou did—n't “I know that as well as you do,” continued Jee, 
m—ake mu—ch by try—ing to se—are me that “because that would thew them.” m 
ti—ane,” said Joo, with ditt culty, his mouth pear- ww ell, if they're froze, how kin they sting your . 
ly fail. whed Sooak. 2” 

“Ded—don't let we talk any till we're done,"| “You need'nt beso mappish,” replied Joe. “I 
eaid Boeak, helping himeclf without etinty. 7. jest asked for information. | know as well as 

When the meal was finisined, of rather when every J anybody they're nearly all froaen of torpid. 
thing set befure thom hal vanshed, Serak rose =, SP adide Bueek. 

and thrust his long neck out of the aperture. ~y ’ —_ o8. - 
What're you leshing at! ashed Joo. “I'll try to ‘member that word,” continued 

“Tm lovking at the warm sun shining agin yon- Sacak, peeping under a spreading oak, that was 
dor side of the bill,” said Sneak; “how'd you like | “rounded by © dense hasle thicket 
to go 8 bee-hun ng?” “Do,” continued Joe, contemptuously,” and if 

“A beo-henting,” iterated Joo, “I if you'll only recollect all you hear me say, you may 
you think we cold fod ae at hit sam oF og hi 
a found os tp Gaew eies Sas ain't the edication I want,” said Sneak, tarning 

Pingus take the | botve talking about round with one or two dead bees in his hand, that 


| he had found near the root of the tree. 
the ber? I mean the heary—den't you like wild “Sessa!” ered Jeo, “wel have © mem of 


‘continued Break. 

pox Sa ~ honey now. Ice the hole where they are—it's 
Ven,” enid Seo, “tat how can you Gnd m4 in a heb, and we won't have to cut down the tree; 
chaGuvvem cass sGnenGagum ‘and Lefure Sneak could interpose Joe mounted up 
“When there's s sow, that's the time to Gd | «one the branches, and asked for the axe, saying 
um,” anid wpetioutas wareGe ose shine) ne would have the bough off in five minutes. 
cam, detesme cut aan — pagers | Bacak gave it to him, oud when he reached the 
cod, capping out, end by Jon; “don't plaée (which was not sore than fifteen feet from 
—~ y ro ' ell the ground,) he commenced cutting away with 
aan ’ geaing ot bough point great eagerness. The cavity was large, and ine 
, fow minutes the bh nto give way. In 

~Well,” Sneak, “there's & bee's | apite of Ag dh a a p.m 
nant in that. Look here,” he added, picking from | iw Joo did not bethink him that one of his 
the snow several dead bees that had been thrown | fcr still rested om the bough beyond the place 
from the hive; “now this is the way with all wild | where he was cutting, but continued to ply the 
boos, (but there are tame, for they live in ™Y | sxe with increasing rapidity. Presently the bough, 
house,) for when there comes a warm day they're 1. s04 Joo, all fell together. Sneak was con- 


gartin os fate to throw out the dead ones, and we ; 
vuleed with laughter. Joe sprang to his feet, and 
pee ~~. Pee | after feeling he limbs and nbs, announced that 
“Hang it, Soeak, my mouth's watering—sup- a ' “y ‘The be mt — a —= utily 
nee wy now to split open the ses er- 
peso wo tee ho ansant ge ent bunt Os | ed bough without low of time. But just when 
: hey were i the act of lifting out the honey-comb 
“Let's be off then,” said Sneak, getting his“ "s y ’ 
| four stalwart ravages rose sofily from the bushes 
a place the mone agaiawt the | 1 ind, and springing nimbly forward seized them 
ns Sacek,” a , both before they could make any resistance. The 
sane Rage let me Gel MY BO rvined couple yelled and struggled to no pur- 
wf ’ ‘ieniens copeem, enh Genie Their hands were soon bound behind them, 
nie sg no por oth a netted | they were driven forward hastily in a south- 
> through, erly direction. 
Sarak, cloung up the aperture. | egy leas 
“The bers won't sting us, will they?” asked Jor, | pnd pore teeta be tone oo tem 
turning to bis companion when they had attained .. 14 soe to the tallest of the savages. 
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The Indian, if he did not understand his cap- 
tive’s words, seemed to comprehend his terrors, 
and was much diverted at his ludicrous expression 
of features. 

“Oh pray! good Mr. Chief —.” 

“Dod rot it—yes, dod rot me if I don't say dod 
rot it now—dod rot you, keep your mouth shiet! 
They'll never git through tortering us, if you let 
‘em know you're afraid,” said Sneak. 


“That's just what ] want,” said Joe; “I don’t 
want them 
they'll never quit till we're both dead. 


to ever quit torturing us—because 


as thoy laugh at me, they'll be sure to let me live.’ 


Ere long the savages with their captives enter- 
ed the dense grove where Mary Lad been taken, 
Bat 
it evidently was not their intention to conduct 
their present prisoners to their villages, and de- 
mand a rarsom for them. Nor were they prepar- 
ed to convey them hence in the same dignified 
and over the 
plains. 


before they set out with her over the prairie 


comlortable manner, snow-clad 
They anticipated a gratification of a dif- 
ferent nature. They had been disappointed in al! 
their attempts to obtain booty from the whites 
The maid they had taken had been re-captured, 
and their chief was in the possession of the 
enemy These, to say nothing of the loss of a 


score of their brethren by the fire-weapons of the 


white-men, stimulated them with unerring preci- | 


sion to compass the destruction of their prisuners 
Blood only could satiate their vengeful feelings. 


And the greater and longer the suflerings of their 


victims, the more exquisite would be the luxury otf 
revenge. And this caused them to chuckle with 
postive delight when they witnessed the painful 
terrors of poor Joe. 

When they reached the place of encampment 
which was in the midst of a cluster of smal! slim 
trees that encircled an old spreading oak of huge 
dimensions, the savages made Jue and Sneak stand 
with their backs against two saplings that grew 
some fifteen pacesapart. They were compelled 
to fee each other, that each might witness every- 
thing that transpired. Their arms were bound 
round the trees behind them, and a cord was 
likewise passed round thei: legs to confine them 
more securely. The savages then seemed to con- 
sult about the manner of despa ching them. The 
oldest and most experienced, by his hasty gestures 
and impatient replies, appeared to insist on their in- 


stantaneous death. And from his frequent glances | 


northward through the trees, he doubtless fear- 


, 
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“The jig’s up with us, Joe. If | was only loose 
seven seconds, you would’nt ketch mea dying 
like a coon here agin a tree.” Joe made no other 
response than a blubbering sound, while the tears 
ran down and dropped briskly from his chin. 





The savages gave vent toa burst of laughter, 
when they beheld the agony of fear that possessed 
their captives. The three that were in favor of 
the slow torture, now turned a deaf car to the old 
warrior, and advanced to Joe. They held the 


palms of their hands under Joe’s chin and caught 


But as long | the tears as they fell. They then stroked his head 


| gently, and appeared to sympathize with the suf- 
lerer 
“Mr. Indian, if you'll let me go, I'll give you 
my gun and twenty dollars,” said Joe, appealing 
most piteously to the one that placed his hand on 
his head. The Indian seemed to understand him, 
| and held his hand out for the money, while a de- 
| moniac smile played upon his dark lips. 
said Joe, endeavoring 
| to look behind, “and I'll go right straight home 
and get them.” 
| “You rascal—you want to run away,” replied 
Ithe old Indian, who not only understood Joe's 
j language, but could also speak English imper- 


“Just untie my hands,” 
| to 


fectiy 
| **Upon my sacred word and honor, I won't!” re- 
plied Joc. 

“You lie!” suid the savage, bestowing a severe 
smack on Joe's face. 
“Oh, Lord! Come now, Mr. Indian, that hurts!” 
cried Joe. 

“No—don’t hurt—only kill musketer,” replied 
the savage, laughing heartily, and striking his pri- 
soner on the other side of the face. 

“Oh! hang your skin!” cried Joe, endeavoring 
to break away, “if ever I get you in my power, 





Ili smash 

| porated, and again the tears filled his eyes. 
he t 

the patting his 

“Hiow much you give for 


»” here Joe's sudden courage eva- 


savaye 


“Poor fellow”—said ge, 
j Victim on the head. 
| him?” he continued, pointing to Sceak. 

“If you'll only let me go, Pil give you every- 
| thing ve got in the world. He don’t want to 

live as bad as I do, and I'll give you as much for 
me alone, a8 | will for both.” 

“You're a purty white man, now ain’t you?” 
‘But it’s all the same. My chance 
is jestas good as yourn. They’re only fouling 
I’ve made up my mind to die, 


| said Sneak. 





you, jest to laugh 
}and | ain't a going to make any fun for ’em. Aud 


ed some interruption, or dreaded the arrival of | you wight as well say your prayers first as last, 


an enemy that might inflict an ample retaliation. 


During a long pause, while the Indians seemed to | 4 mice. 


hevitate, and the old crafty savage drew his stvel 
tomahawk from his belt, Sneak sighed deeply, and 
said ia rather mournful tones, — 


they're only playing with you now like a cat witte 
You veed’nt think you're a going to 
git away.” 

Tue vid Indian now moved toward Sneak, ful- 


lowed by the otuers. 





| 
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“Tow much you give’ asked the savage. 

“Not a coon's tail,” replied Sneak, with firm- 
nee 

“Now how much?” continued the Indian, slap- 
ping the thin lank cheek of his prisoner 

“Nota dod rotied cent! Now jest tke your 
tomahawk and split my skull open as quick as 
you kin!’ said Sneak; and he bowed down his 
head to receive the fatal blow. 

“You brave rascal”—said tho Indi+n, looking 
his captive in the eye, and hesitating whether to 
practice his petty annoyances any farther. At 
length they turned again to Joe. 

“That wasnt fair, Sneak,” cried Joe, when the 
savages abandoned his fellow-prisoner, “you 
ought to have kept them away from me as long as 
I did from you.” 

“I'm gitting sick of tnis tanterlizing business,” 
said Sneak; “I want ’em to git through the job, 
without any more foolingabout it. If you was’nt 
sich a coward, they'd let you alone; and kill us at 
once. 

“I don’t want them to kill as—I’d rather they'd 
do anything in the world than to kill us,” replied 
Joe. 

“Me won't hurt you,” said the old savage, again 
placing his hand on Joe’s head, but instead of 
gently patting it, he wound a lock of hair round 
one of his fingers, and with a sudden jerk tore it 
out by the roots. 

“Oh, my gracious! Oh, St. Peter! Oh, Lord! 
Mr. Indian, | beg and pray of you not to do that 
any more. If you'll only untie me, I'll get down 
on my knees to you,” exclaimed poor Joe. 

“Poor fellow—me won't hurt him any more— 
poor head,” said the Indian, tearing off another 
lock. 

“Ob! oh! goodness gracious. Dear Mr. Indian 
—don’t do that! You can have no idea how bad 
it hurts—I can’t stand it—I'll faint presently!” 
eaid Joc, trembling at every joint. 

“You're a fool,” ssid Sneak, “to mind ‘em that 
way. If you was'ot to notice ‘em they would'nt 
do it. See how they're s laughing at you.” 

“Oh Sneak, 1 can't help it to save my life— 
indeed I can’t. Oh, my good Lord, what would 
I give to be away from here!” said Joe, his eyes 
fit to burst from their sockets. 

“Dve killed many a deer ina minet—it don’t 
hurt a man to die more thana deer. I wish the 
enarvilerous copper-skianed rascals would git 
through quick!” said Sneak. 

“Me try you agin,” said the savage, again going 
to Sneak. 

“Well now, what’re you a going tod? I’m not 
afraid of you,” said Sneak, grinding his teeth. 


tsetse scence 
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“Take some more,” said Sneak, bowing down 
his head. 

“A little more,” iterated the savage, grasping a 
handful, which, with much exertion he severed 
from the head, and left the white skin exposed to 
view. 

* Won't you have some more?” continued Sneak, 
without evincing the least pain. ‘Jest take as 
much as you please—if you tear it off tll my 
head's as bald as an egg, | won't beg you to let mo 
alone.” 

“You brave fellow—won't pull your hair no 
more,” said the chief. 

“You be dod rot!” said Sneak, contemptuously. 

“You mighty brave—shake hands”—continu- 
ed the laughing savage, holding his hand out in 
mockery. 

“If you'll untie my foot a minet, I'll bet I kick 
some of the ribs out of your bocy. Why don’t 
you knock our brains out, and be done at once, 
you black wolves you!” said Sneak. 

“Oh, Sneak!—for my sake—your poor friend’s 
sake—don’t put such an idea as that in their 
heads!” said Joe, imploringly. 

“You're a purty friend, ain't you? You'd give 
so much to ransom me! Dod rot it, they ain’ta 
going to quit us without killing us, and I want it 
all over jest as soon as it kin be done.” 

“Oh, no, Sneak! Maybe they'll take pity on 
us and spare our lives,” said Joe, assuming a most 
entreating look, as the savage unce more approach- 
ed him. 

“You make good big Osage—you come with 
us if we let you live?’ demanded the old Indian. 
“I pledge you my most sacred word and honor, 
I will!” replied Joe. 

“You run away—you rascal,” said the savage, 
plucking another tuft of hair from Joe’s head. 
“Pil be hanged if I stand this any longer!” said 
Joe, striving to break the cord that confined him. 
“Don't notice the black cowards!” said Sneak- 
“Hang it, how can I help noticing them, when 
they're pulling out my hair by the roots” said 
Joe. 

“Look where they pulled mine out,” said Sneak, 
turning that part of his head in view which had 
been made literally bald. 

“Didn't it hurt you?” asked Joe. 

“Sartinly it did,” said Sneak, ‘but I grinned 
and bore it. And now I wish they'd pull it all 
off, and then my seulp wouldn’t do ’em any 
ood.” 

‘That's a fact,” said Joe. ‘Here Mr. Osage,” 
he continued, “pull as much hair off the top of my 
head as you want.”” The savages, instead of pay- 
ing any attention to him, seemed to be attracted 


. “Me rub your head,” said the savage, seizing @ | by some distant sound. They stooped down and 


tuft of hair and tearing it out. 


' placed their cars near the earth, and listened in- 
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tently for a great length of time. Atlength they| ‘Dod rot it, you would’nt promise to give any- 
sprang vp, and then ensued another dispute among | thing to ransom me, awhile ago—I’li cut stick as 
them about the manner in which the prisoners | quick as I can.” 

should be disposed of. The old savage was yet} “Oh, Sneak, 1 can't untie my hands! If you 
in favor of tomahawking the captives and retreat- won't help me, I'll callthe Indians.” But Joe 
ing without delay. But the others would not con- | was saved the trouble. He had scarce uttered 
sent to it. They were not satisfied with the small | the words, when all four of the Indians suddenly 
amount of suffering yet betrayed by the prisoners. | appeared, and throwing down their wood, they pro- 
ceeded with much haste to put their horrid pur- 


They were resolved to glut their savage vengeance. 
They heaped up the faggots 


And the prisoners now observed that all traces of pose in execution. 
mitth had vanished from their faces. Their eyes around their victims, until they reached half way 
gleamed with fiendish fury, and drawing forth | to their chins, and when all was ready, they paused 
their glittering tomahawks, they vanished out of before applying the fire, to enjoy the terrors of 
sight in the thicket, and were soon heard chopping | their captives. 

“You cold—me make some fire to warm— 


off the small boughs of the trees. 
huh!” said the old Indian, addressing Joe, while 


“What are they duing, Sneak?” asked Joe. 


“Don’t you know what they’re doing? aint they the others looked on with unmixed satisfaction. 


’ 


cutting wood as fast as they kin?’ replied Sneak 

“Well, I'm not sorry for that,” said Joe, ‘be- 
cause it’s most dark, and I’m getting chilly. If 
they'd only give me something to eat, I’d feel a 
heap more comfortable.” 

“You varasherous fool you, they’re cutting 
wood to burn us up with. Oh, I wish I was 
loose!” 


“Oh, goodness gracisus!” cried Joe, “I never 


“Oh! my dear Mr. Osage, if you only knew how 
much money y'u’d lose by killing me, | know 
you'd let me go!” said Joe, in tremulous but sup- 


plicating tones. 


| You lie—you no got no money,” replied the 


savage, and stooping down, he began to split some 
dry wood into very small pieces to kindle with. 
Joe looked on in despair, and seemed to anticipate 
a blister from every splinter he saw. It was dif- 


thought of that! Oh, I’m gone!” | ferent with Sneak. Almost hid by the wood 


‘Are you?” cried Sneak, eagerly, ‘I'd like to 
be off too, and we'd give them a race for it yit.” 
“Oh! Sneak, [mean I’m ruined, lost forever! 


heaped around him, he embraced every opportu- 
nity, when the eyes of the savage were turned 
away, to endeavor to extricate himself from the 


Oh! St. Peter, pity my helpless condition!” | cords that bound him to the tree. Hope had not 
“Don’t think about pty now,” said Sneak, | yet forsaken him, and he rcsolved to struggle to 

“nothing of that sort is a going to dous any good. | the last. 

We must git loose from these trees and run fur it,| | When the old savage had split off a large quan- 


or we'll be roasted like wild turkies in less than | tity of splinters and chips, he gathered them ap 


| . . ° 
an hour. I’ve got one hand loose!” j; and began to arrange them in various parts of the 


“So have [, almost!” cried Joe, struggling vio- | pile of green timber preparatory for a simultane- 
lently. jousigmtion. While he was thus engaged, Sneak 

‘One of ‘em’s coming!—shove your hand back, | remained motionless and assumed a stoical expres- 
and pertend like you're fast, till he goes away sion of features. But when he turned to Jce, 
Sneak again bean to tug at the cord. 


agin,” said Sueak, in a hurried undertone. 
“Oh pray, Mr. Indian!” exclaimed Joe, when he 


The savage emerged from the bushes the next 
moment, and after depositing an armful of billets saw the savage carefully placing the combustible 
of wood at the feet of Joe, and walking round be- | matter in all the crevices of the pile around him,— 
hind the prisoners to see if they were still secure, “jast on!v let gw off this time, and I'll be your 
best friend all the rest of your life.” 

‘Me warm you little—don’t ery—poor fellow!” 


he returned for more fuel. 

“Now dod rot it, work for your life!” said 
Sneak, extricating his wrist from the cord, and replied the Indian, now striking a light with flint 
striving to get his feet loose. and steel. 

“Hang it, Sneak, I can’t get my hacd out,| While he was thus engaged, Joe lifted his eyes 
though the string’s quite loose! Make haste, Sneak, to Sneak, and though it was now becoming quite 
and come help me,” said Joe, in a tone thatind» dark, he distinctly observed that Sneak was busi- 
| ly engaged feeling in his pockets. 

“Let every man look out for himself,” replied | “Oh, Sneaisy if you've got a knife, ran here and 
Sneak, tugging away at the cord that bound his cut me down, befure I’m burnt to death,” said Joe, 
feet to the tree. in the most heart-moving manner. 


“Oh, Sneak, don’t leave me here, to be burnt | “Ded rot it, keep your mouth shet!” said 
by myself!” said Jue. | Sneak; ‘‘jest wait till they go to put some fire here, 


cated his earnestness. 
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and |’ll show you a thing or two,” he continued, | der plot not succeed, ) between it and the tree, and 
pouring a handful of powder among the dry splin- | forcing it out until the pain produced became in- 
ters. The effect of the explosion, when the In- | sufferable. By this means the cord was loosened 
dians attempted to surprise Glenn’s premises, oc- | gradually, and moving it a little higher up where 
curring to Sneak, and recollecting that he had a | the muscles had not yet been bruised, he repeated 
quantity of powder in his pockets, he resolved in| the process. In this manner he labored with cer- 






































his extremity to try its virtue on this occasion. 

“Bet they’re a going to burn me first! Oh, 
Lord!” exclaimed Jue, as he beheld the savage ap- 
plying the fire to the splinters near his feet. 

“Don’t say nor do nothing—jest wait till they 
come to me,” said Sneak, with great composure, 
‘Do you jest keep your mouth shet—it ‘Il be a 
long while a kindling—it won’t begin to burn 
your legs for an hour.” 

“Oh, goodness gracious! My knees begin to 
feel warm now! Oh, pray have mercy on ine, 
good Mr. Osage!” cried Joe, before the flame was 
as large as his hand, and yet full three feet distant 
from him. The greater portion of the faggots be- 
ing green, the fire made very slow progress, and it 
was necessary for the savages to procure a constant 
supply of dry splinters to prevent it from going 
out. 

At length, after the combust ble material had 
burned out and been replenished several times, the 
more substantial billets of Joe’s pile began to ig- 
nite slowly, and the old Indian then took up a 
flaming brand and moved toward Sneak. 

“Come on! you snarvilerous rattlesnake you, I'll 
show you sights presently. 

“You brave fellow—me burn you quick’’—said 
the savage, applying the torch, and stooping down, 
he placed his face within a few inches of the 
erackling blaze, and began to blow it gently. 
Sneak twisted his head round the tree as (ar as 
possible, and the next moment the powder explod- 
ed, throwing down the pile of wood, and dash- 
ing the savage several paces distant vivlently on 
the ground, and blackening and singeing his face 
and hair ina terrible manner. The other Indians in- 
stantly prostrated themselves on their faces, and 
uttered the most doleful lamentations. Thus they 
remained a few minutes, evidently impressed with 
the belief that the Great Spirit had interfered to 
prevent the destruction of the prisoners. Hastily 


gathering up their arms, the savages fled precipi- | 


tately in the direction of their distant home, and 
their yells of disappointment and defeat rang in 
the eats of their captives uatil they died away in 
the distance. 

“Hang it, Sneak! make haste! They may come 
back again!” said Joe. 

“They’ve tied my fect so tight, Im afraid I 
can’t undo it ina hurry,” replivd Sneak, endea- 
voring to break the cord by thrusting a stick (that 


he had slipped from the pile to knock out the | 


brains of one of the Indians, should his gur-pow- 


tain but tardy success. But while he was thus 
engaged, Joe’s predicament became each moment 
more critical. The wood being by this time pret- 
ty well seasoned, began to burn more freely. The 
blaze now made formidable advances, and the 
heat was becoming intolerable. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Sneak!” cried Joe, “make 
haste and come here, or I'll be roasted alive, yet!” 

“Dod rot it, wait till 1 git away from my own 
tree,” replied Sneak. 

“Oh, Lord! I can’t wait a minute more! My 
| shins are getting blistered now!” cried Joe, writh- 
ing under the heat of the blaze, which now reach- 
ed within a few inches of him, and increased in 
magnitude with awful rapidity. 

“Well, if you won’t wait till I git there, jest 
| go ahead yourself,” said Sneak, at last extricating 
| his feet by a violent effort, and hopping to Joe’s 
assistance, with some difliculty, for his nether 
limbs were as yet considerably cramped. 

“Hang it, Sneak, pul! these burning sticks away 
from my knees!” said Joe, his face flushed with 





| pain. 

“Pll be bursted with powder, if you did'nt like 
to git into a purty tight fix,” said Sneak, dashing 
down the consuming billets of wood. 

“Now, Sneak, cut me loose, and then let’s run 
| home as soon as possible,” said Joe. 

“J haint got any knife with me, or I would’nt 
’ave been so long gitting loose myself,” said Sneak, 
slowly untying Joe’s hands. 

“Ny goodness, how my arms ache!” said Joe, 
| when his hands were released. Now Sneak, un- 
| do my feet, and then we'll be off in a hurry. 

“Dll be dod rot, if your feet ain’t tied like mine 
was, in sich a hard knot that no mortal being can 
‘git it undone. I'll take a chunk and burn the 
tarnation string in two,” said Sneak, applying the 
fire. 

“Take care you don’t burn me,” said Jue, look- 
ing at the operation with much concern. 

Sneak’s plan of severing his companion’s bonds 
| was success‘ul. Joe soon sprang io delight from 
| his place of confinement, and without uttering 
}another word, or pausing a single moment, the 
| liberated companions retreated from the grove 

with all possible expedition. (To be Continued.) 


| NEE: SANS 


“A writer in an Irish newspaper, after mention- 
ing the wreck of a vessel near Skerries, rejoices 
that all the crew were saved, except four hogsheads 
| of molasses.” 
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Poetry. 23 








(Orig inal.) Oh precious curl ! 
na Take thy sweet mourrful memories hence again; 
c AIR. _— 
TO A LOCKE OF BA! For care and sorrow with their anxious whirl 
Oh dark brown curl Return to prey upon my heart, and brain. 
Twining in silken yings, so soft and bright, Shay Gensiete 
Thou bring’st fond memories of a joyous girl | Would be the weary lot of such as mo; 
Like wreaths of clustering rose-buds to my sight. | Thrown from a blessed home, and doom'd by fate 
Oh she was fair, To wrestle with a world of misery, 
My beautiful companion all day long; But for the faith 
I lov’d her hazle eye of spirit rare, 


| Which points us to a world beyond the tomb, 
And lips, that breath’d forth incense of sweet song. 


Where mildews never come to childhood’s wreath, 


How dost thou bring Where youth and purity eternal bloom. 
Her smooth and snowy forehead to mine eye; .o 


ey ; 
Her bosom like the eoft swan's folded wing | Where such as bow them meekly to the Lord 


Re CES eee Ry pg | While walking through these ways of sin, and 
F’en now I see | 


The summer’s flush upon her cheeks of pear!s, 
As resting "neath some old familiar tree 
She threw aback their shade of clustering curls. | 


gloom, 
| Shall find this peace and love, a rich reward. 
Lypia Jane. 


And then the breeze 
That kisses all the beautiful of earth, a 
Forgot its dalliance with the sighing trees, LINES 
And touch’d the living rings with amorous mirth, | ypipreN~ AFTER VISITING THE GRAVE OF ELLEN. 


( Original.) 


Ah! well do I remember the last hour 
I met the lovely Ellen, and to part; 
’T was in her sid and solitary bower, 


Thou bring’st to mind 
The flow’ry places where with fairy feet, 
And tiny hands like silver links entwin’d 


We sought the earliest spring bud, pale and sweet- | With anxious luoks and with an aching heart; 
| Oh! *twas a brilliant, beautiful night in June, 


And high in Heav’n, above the eastern hill 
Went up in gorgeous glury the full moon, 
Andall was silent save the distant mill. 


Full many a scene 
Of childish happiness is present now, 
The blossom’d orchard, and the hill side green, 


Where the wild rose and tulip us’d to grow. 
I knelt before her—clasp’d her small white hand, 


And whisper’d of the bliss of long pass’d years; 
And as the ring, I gave her back, she scann’d, 
She sigh’d and burst into a flood of tears: 
The long embrace was over—none may tell 
How sad it is to be thus broken-hearted; 
In vain we strove to speak that word, Farewell! 
But, starting to her feet, we wept and parted. 


The laughing brook 
In which we bath’d our little feet so oft, 
While the embow’ring yellow willows shook 
*Neath downy bosoms, with their love notes soft. 
The chamber neat 


Where my red cheek prest thine so soft and fair, 
As on one pillow while our dreams were sweet 


Thy dark curls mingled with my sunnier hair. 

Years have now pass’d since thatanhappy hour, 
And Ia pilgrim to her grave must go; 

She sleeps, where last we met, in her own bower, 
While I am wandering thro’ this world of woe; 

The roses that are blooming o’er her breast, 

Shall we to that fair being cling again; | Are emblems of her beauty, love and trust; 


' > ’ 4 " 
Alas! her bosom’s blissful throbs are o’er, Alas! that so much beauty, and eo blesiggiiialast. 


Her brow is mark’d by suffering, care, and pain. | Should thus go down, in youth, to th and 
Sweet memory of the past! I love to cling” 


: Thou would’st not be | ‘To every object once so dear to me; 
At home amid the thin and white streak’d hair | I love to wake the wild harp, and to sing 


Which now is comb’d so smooth, and carefully, | 


. | 
And bound beneath such cap as widows wear. | | Jove to sit at midnicht and to muse 


Oh precious curl ! 
Cherish’d moments of the blessed past— 
How far from those dear scenes, and that fair girl, 
Sever’d and reft alike, our lot is cast. 


ee 


Oh never more 


Of blighted hopes and human misery; 


‘i } 
Nor should I find | On thee, sweet spirit, and to think thee near; 
A home amongst those scenes to memory dear; | Thy fascinating features to peruse, 
For time, and change, and death have all combin’d And faney o’er my harp thou lean’st to hear. 


To render all her joyous places drear. Baltimore, March 1841. Microrp Bano. 







































































24 Letter from France. 








(Original.) Lammenais was condemned, they did not fail to 
LETTER FROM FRANCE, | reiterate their denunciations of such arbitrary 
measures. Numerous visiters, among them mem- 
An affair which has excited a good deal of in-/ bers of the Chamber of Deputies, also calied on 
terest within the last few days, is the condemna-| M. Lammenais, to express their sympathy for 
tion of a distinguished political writer to fine and | him, and their indignation at the sentence that 
imprisonment. It is M. de Lammenais, who in| had hushed the voice of so eloquent a defender of 
an article on “the Country and the Government,” | the people’s rights. The medical students, among 
spoke in hard and plain terms of the latter.—| the rest, always ready to take their part in every 
The government resorted to its usual means fur si- popular movement, called on Mr. L. in a body of 
Jencing plain talkers, an indictment: M. de Lam- | some 1500, and on their return to the Ecole de 
menais was tried and condemned to two years im-| Medecine sung the Marseillaise in the court of the 
prisonment and a fine of 2,000 frances. This is by building, with such strength of lungs, as to put a 
no means the first instance of the judicial gag | stop to the lecture which was going on inside. 
which has occurred since I have been in Paris.—| ‘The severity of the government’s conduct to- 
Certain persons have been punished for publishing | ward the liberal, undoubtedly tends to limit the 
a “Democratic Almanac,” containing political ar- | diffusion of their principles, and diminish the pop- 
ticles of too liberal a character: and the ‘Nation-/| ular influence that they could otherwise wield. 
al,” a leading democratic or liberal journal, is | They complain very bitterly of this strict surveil- 
under daily dread of the strong arm of the law.— |! lance, and speak very harshly of the government 
Scarcely a month passes that the government of- |and its acts. 
ficers do not take umbrage at some of its articles, The freedom of their language, however, 
and commence a new trial, or rather add new] is not comparable to that of our own papers, 
items of a. usation to one already determined | and still less to that of the English, for bad 
upon. Among the instances of alleged seditions | as we are, I think the English newspapers beat us 
or unlawful language uttered by the journal, I! in scandal. The French are much less a newspa- 
recollect one which was placed on the ground, I pun sealiing people than ourselves, on account of the 
believe, of personal insult to the crown and roy-/ excessively high price at which the journals are 
al family. ‘The dukes of O:leans and of Nemours | published. The largest political paper in Paris, 
had been appointed to important military duties} the “Journal des Debats,” is scarcely as large as 
during the late war excitement. They were to | our daily penny papers, the New York Herald, for 
superintend certain preparations that required | example, and yet its price is much higher.— 
The “National” ex-| Whot is deficient in size, however, the French 





jadgment and experience. 
claimed against the appointment of two young | J° iroals make up in matter. By wasting as 
men who had been brought up within palace walls | fw words as possible, and appropriating very 
and had never seen service, to the exclusion of | little of their space to advertisements, they are 
old and experienced generals. This was of course, |@4bled to convey a great deal of information, 
avery natural ground of objection, and it was | PeWs, politics and literature, in their tiny sheets. 
certainly not beyond the sphere of an independent In fact, we seldom see in America, a number of 
journal's duties to*notice it. The “National,” | even the largest of our papers so full of interest 
however, as usygl, was not very choice in its lan-| and instruction, and so clear of trash, as the dai- 


guage, and | ps it was more the style and spir- ly publications of the Debats. It contains the 


it of its articles, than the substance of its objec- 
tions, which constituted the ground of the indict- 
ment. However, this habitual prosecution of po- 
litical writers and editors speaks badly for the 
operation of the constitutional monirchy. Charles 
is crown for interfering too hardily with 
of the press, and it is surprising that 
ERilippe, knowing so well the character 
of the French people, has not profited by his 
example. The spirit in which the daily in- 
fringements of the liberty of the pressare receiv- 
ed, are iinportant indications of the public opinion 
on this subject. The anti-monarchical journals 
ore sure to profit by every act of the kind, to kin- 
dle new opposition to the government, and new 
discontent among the people. The day afver M. 





latest news from every quarter of the world, the 
proceedings of the Chambers of Peers and Depu- 
ties, of the Institute and other public bodies, no- 
tices of new publications, theatrical critiques, and a 
literary department for essays, tales, &c., in addi- 
tion. The advertisements of such a paper must of 
necessity be few and brief. But they are so,less from 
want of space, than from the excessively high price 
of insertion. In the “‘Debats,” a single line costs 
a considerable sum of money. Of course its readers 
are not edified with whole columns of eulogiums on 
: Brandreth’s pills and liniment, as are those of 
| our immense journals. In this respect the ‘‘ Debats” 
is the antipodes of the London Times. I have seen 





+a number of that paper which contained over 3,000 


advertisements. A very large number of the 
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reading population of Paris, instead of paying the ( Original.) 
excessive subscription price and reading the papers THE OLD FIDDLE. 





at home, resort to the reading-rooms and cafes to 
. = . 7 - (ep . ” 
satisfy their thirst for news and politics. The] 3% THE AUTHOR OF THE FAMILY RECORD. 


reading-rooms are supplied with all the journals 





CHAPTER Hf. 

Emmerson reached the village by sunset, and 
was soon after seated at Joshua Henzell’s plen- 
teous board. Plenteous truly! for it was graced 
with a cheese that resembled, in form and dimen- 
sions, a small grindstone; a great conical pile of 
honey that sparkled in the comb, an entire head of 
pickled cabbage, and other luxuries in minor quan- 
tities—formed a repast that would make quite a 
contrast beside the slight suppers of modern times. 
But folks went for substantials in those days, not 
for appearances; and as Emmerson’s appetite had 
not been destroyed by the adventures of the day» 
but rather whetted by mental and bodily lassitude, 
he wasin no wise backward in the use of his 
knife and fork, as sentimental lovers most fre- 
quently are, but made a proper use of his time. 

To the pleasure.loving portion of the commu-| He ate very heartily, and much longer than com- 
nity, Paris now offers its highest attractions. The | mon—not that he was a vast deal more hungry 
fashionable world are ‘in town,” and the gaieties| than usual, but because he had furgotten him- 
of the season are kept up with their usual vivacity. | self, or, in other words, was absent-minded. His 
The operas, theatres and concerts display their | eyes were on his plate, but his thoughts hed ram- 
most attractive entertainments, and in addition | bled—perhaps as far as Highland Hall. 
to these various places of amusement, the masked| ‘lam glad to sce thee eat hearty once more, 
balls have commenced,—those places to which eve-| Emmerson,” said Dorothea Henzell, Joshua’s 
ry body goes to look and laugh at each other, and | worthy spouse. ‘I feared thee would make thy- 
carry on intrigues and amours. They are singu-| self sick by taking so little nourishment of late.” 
lar scenes of revelry, mirth and indecency mixed} ‘‘mmerson has been hunting, and the exercise 
up together. They form one of the great sights has given him an appetite,” said Joshua. 


of the day, and the visiter has his choice for one 
or two sous. At the cafes, a journal is as insepa- 
rable from the breakfast, as the coffee and bread. 
It is certainly a very agreeable way this of grati- 
fying atone and the same time the bodily and 
mental wants, and is a most effectual relief to the 
tedium of breakfast by one’s-self among a crowd 
of strangers. For the English, especially, and 
many of the Americans, Galignani’s is a very 
agreeable place of resort. There may be found 
all the leading newspapers of England and France, 
many of the United States, Spain, Italy and Ger- 
many, beside the English and French literary pub-! 
lications, and a large library. A person who is not 
asubscriber, may by paying ten sous spend a whole 
day amid this immense collection of reading matter. 


Paris, and I must make my debut at one wf them| ‘Well, what did thee kill?” inquired Dorothea, 
befure long for curiosity’s sake. General Cass has} in a louder tone, as Emmerson seemed not to hear 
commenced his winter series of soirees. He had | the above remarks. 
a ball on the 24th, at which I sawa large number} ‘Me—nobody!” replied Emmerson, without 
of Americans, most of them entire strangers to| paysing in his labors. A hearty laugh fiom tie old 
me. Of course it was a genteel, well-dressed col-| couple recalled his senses, and made him con- 
lection of people, striving to make each other| scious of the ridiculous reply he had given to 
agreeable, and succeeding in the attempt. The| Dorot!ea’s interrogatory. 
South was thinly represented; I believe I was the} ‘‘Oh! the game,” he added, joining in the laugh, 
only person from Virginia. There were more per-| “I did wound a squirrel, but it escaped. I fear I 
sons froin Boston than any other city or district} would make but a sorry hunter; and he rose 
of country in ‘he States. It looked quite like home, | from the table. 
to see a set of familiar-looking faces dancing tothe| ‘There is a bit of paper sticking to thy elbow,” 
tunes of Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle. remarked Joshua, “perhaps, if thee puts it in thy 
The weather has been for the !ast fortnight quite | pocket, to wad thy gun with next time, thee’ll 
as cold as we usually see it in America, and unu-| have better luck. Thee knows I’m a believer in 
sually severe for Paris in the month of December. | lucky incidents.” 
The thermometer has varied between 5° and 25°| “And os I myself am somewhat that wey in. 
below the freezing point (Fabr.) and has scarcely jclined, I will follow your advice,” replied Em- 
risen as high as freezing point at any time. There! merson, thrusting the scrap into his pocket as he 
is an inch or two of snow on the ground, and the ; ‘eft the room. 
Seine is frozen over above the upper partof the; Willing todrive away the distracting reflections, 
city. This weather breaks a plenty of legs and | which, when alone, now constantly crowded up- 
arms for the hospital, but stops the dissections be-| on his mind, he bent his steps toward the village 


cause the subjects are trezen like stone. L. S. J., Ja. | chapel, which although it stood about the centre 
Vol. 1—4 
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of the village, was notin contiguity with the 
dwellings of its inhabitants, but stood a little aloof, 
surrounded by its grove of oak trees, and enclose: 
within a haw-thorn hedge. In this little sanctua- 
ry the lassies of the place were wont to con- 
vene one night in each week to receive instruc- 
tions in sacred melody, from the parish school- 
master, who was an adept in psalmody. And here 
the village beaux were wont to follow them—and 
oh! the smiles and meaning looks, the soft words 
uttered by the young men who pretended to be 
seching the tune for their pretty companions, and 
the lively jokes that were passed off upon the 
worthy teacher—what a magnificent place for mak- 
ing love was the village singing school. 

Ye adoring swains of our day, who sigh beneath 
the porticos of the tall mansions of the city, or 
pour forth your nightly serenades, which rise, not 
unfrequently mingled with the delightful clatter 
of the passing watchman’s rattle, to meet the ears 
of some painted belle, and who deem yourselves 
thrice fortunate, if some petty token, (a basin of 
cold water for instance) dropped from three story 
windows, by the hand of your lady-loves reward 
your devotion—little ye wot of the bliss of spark- 
ling eyes, and the merry glances, gathered at those 
delightful assemblies of the olden time, the village 
singing school. But we have no time to waste in 
thapsodies, so back to our story. 

When Emmerson entered the chapel, he cast 
his eyes around upon the beaming countenances, 
to see if perchance Louise Gillingham might be 
of their number. Indeed, it was the faint hope 
of meeting her, that induced him to go there; and 
yet his better judgment told him it was not pro- 
bable that she would mix with the gladsome 
spirits gathered there, while her heart's weighty 
grief wasso very new. But “drowning men will 
eatch at straws,” and so will timid lovers; and the 
very slightest possibility of meeting Louise, was a 
sufficient incentive for his attendance that night 
at the singing school. 

We said Emmerson looked around among those 
emiling happy faces for the features of her he 
loved, but he beheld them not, and the sweet 
sounds of those gentle voices, singing songs of 
Zion, entered not into his bosom, as they had 
done when her voice was among them, throwing 
a spell of richest melody upen the feelings of his 
soul. Ah! love, what an alchymist thou art. 
With Louise's presence thou could’st have trans- 
muted those dull and leaden sounds into the gold- 
en strains of harmony. 

Emmerson left the chapel in a very little while 
after he had entered it, with a determination to 
proceed to Highland Hall; but when he reached 


the hawthorn hedge which enclosed the grounds | 


of the chapel, a thought arrested his progress. 


The eoldness and indifference of Louise's man- 
ners toward him latterly, came to mind. “I will 
not go,” said he, “she cares nothing for me, and 
in afiliction, consolation from the lips of those we 
do not love is only mockery—is far more bitter 
than the endurance of our grief in silence;” and 
he turned back to the chapel. The evening had 
been an unusually warm one for the season, in 
consequence of which the doors of the little house 
of worship were left standing open, and re-enter- 
ing, he seated himself directly opposite one of the 
fairest girls of the village, in whose face he gazed 
awhile, as if to read the lively joyousness that 
lighted it, and to afford a transitory diversion to his 
mind. There was something in the girl’s coun- 
tenance which riveted his attention. Her com- 
plexion was that of a brunett, and the rich color 
with which nature had tinged her cheek, was 
heightened by the evening’s exercise; a light, it 
seemed inspired, gleamed in her “eye's dark 
charm,” and the accents trembled on her lips, 
while her hand, small and beautiful, performed 
the motion denon.inated ‘beating time.” 

We are not given to superstition; neither was 
Emmerson, yet there was an undefinable and unac- 
countable expression in that face, which created 
in him a feeling of sadness. An expression that 
a casual observer would not have remarked. Read- 
er, did it ever occur to your mind, that there ie 
an unearthly something, which cannot be express- 
ed, in the countenances of those over whom a dark 
fate is impending, that throws a cloud, a melan- 
choly sensation apon the inmost feelings of the 
beholder? There is! and that something in tho 
fair face opposite him, imparted such a dejecied- 
ness to Emmerson that he could have wept—wept, 
yet he knew not why. 

The hymn was nearly finished, when a single 
note prolonged upon a violin near the door arrest- 
ed the sound of every voice. Emmerson had heard 
that violin before, and with the story of the vil- 
lage doctor's unfortuna’e end, which had been an- 
nounced by it, all were familiar. There wasa 
breathless silence, every heart paJpitated, and 
pallid fear inarked every countenance, save that 
of the lovely brunett, who, alone among them all, 
sat unconcerned and unterrified. A few notes, of 
a peculiarly wild air, were hastily performed with 
an effect which showed that the malicious fiend 
of the Gddle was master of his art. A montent 
of fearful suspense—and then the tall form of a 
savage, witha grin of exultation upon his face, 
appeared in the door-way. The brunett raised her 
small hand to shut out the sight, and the next in- 
stant her brain was cleft by the tomahawk. 

The females shrieked, and the men, who had 
been paralysed by the suddenness of the appari- 
tion, sprang immediately to the door, but the per- 





petrator of the deed had vanished. The inhab- 
itants of the village were roused, and armed. 
Every bush, and every place of concealment was 
searched, but no trace of Indians could be disco- 
vered. A strong patrol was stationed through the 
village, and small parties of the oldest and most 
experienced woodsmen set off in different direc- 
tions to scour the country, and during the night 
one savage was found and despatched, but the 
demon of the violin completely bafiled all inge- 
nuity. 

Emmerson did not return from the pursu't until 
fate on the following day. He had entered his 
chamber, and in taking from his pocket a pen- 
knife, he drew out with it, the piece of paper he 
had thrust away there the previous evening. Per- 
ceiving writing upon it, he examined it, and read 
as follows:— 

“Great God! my husband, you are a murderer! 
Lord C— was my brother—you have slain him. 
We will never meet again. The officers of the 
law are already on their way to arrest you—fly!” 

After some reflection he recollected that he 
had, on the day before, in his father’s hut, rested 
his elbow upon a table where several papers were 
lying, and this note had then doubtless adhered 
to it. 
could have indited it, and whether Quiller could 
have been the person to whom it was originally 
addressed. ‘*May not this singular note,” thought 
he, ‘be connected with the mystery of my parent- 
age? May not the fair hand that traced these 
lines have been my mother’s? And my father—is he 
a murderer? It cannot be. The benevolent ex- 
pression of his mild gray eye—the quiet dignity 
of his mien—his upright actions all deny it. Yet 
I marked, yesterday morning, how he writhed 
under the allusion I made to the secret of my 
birth; and his concealing bis real name—for | am 
sure it is not Quiller—confirms my suspicions.— 
It must be remorse of conscience that causes him 
to lead so solitary a life;” and worn out with the 
fatigue of the last night’s pursuit, he threw him- 
self upon the bed and was soun steeped in slumber. 

The following morning he repaired to High 
land Hall, where he found his father who had 
consented, on account of the alarm created by 
the occurrence at the chapel, to remain there 
as a protector, for except the dumestics, there 
were none but females about the house. 

Milly was also at the Hall, and was the first 
who greeted Emmerson. Bounding forth as before, 
she seized his hand, and in the frankness which 
belongs to nature's children, unchecked by mawk- 
ish etiquette, she expressed, in her own sin ple 
language, her joy of his presence. 
marked, with painful dissatisfaction, the pleasure | 
she manifested; although tat twanifestation was , 


He read it over again and wondered who 
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calculated to flatter his pride—for who does not 
feel proud of being loved, even by the meanest.— 
Returning her salutation with a coldness which 
was intended to dampen her ardor without wound- 
ing her feelings, he approached Louise, and the 
reception she gave him was truly encouriging to 
his treasured hopes. With a smile of pleasure, 
she chided him for absenting himself so long from 
those who esteemed him. 

“Sorrow for an event, which has deprived us of 
one dear, very dear to both of us, Louise, render- 
ed me unfit for any companionship save that of 
my own thoughts.” 

Emmerson spoke this, as he pressed Louise’s 
delicate band, with an earnestness that was really 
unaffected, and the allusion to the decease of her 
father brought tears to the lovely girl’s eyes, but 
wiping them away, with an effurt to conceal her 
emotion, she replied,— 

“Alas! the affliction is a severe one, but we 
must not murmur, since our Heavenly Father does 
all for our own welfare; and to you He has mani- 
fested his abundant love, for in the loss ofa friend 
you have gained a father.” 

“And,” thought Emmerson, ‘the has also man- 
ifested his abundant love to wou, for in the loss of 
one father you may gain another.” This thought, 
however, he did not just at that moment express, 
bul reserved it for a more suitable opportunity. 

As Quiller wished to see after something at his 
own hut, and was not willing to leave the inmates 
of the Hall alone in such perilous times, even in 
broad daylight, le requested Emmerson to remain 
guardian until his return, which would not be un- 
til near nightfall. 

Toone who loves ardently, it often happens 


that 
‘Trifles, 


Light as air, seem confirmations, strong 
As proots of Holy Writ;” 

and many a look or slight expression which that 
day escaped Louise, became convincing evidence 
to E.nmerson’s mind that her affections were his, 
and s» confident was his belief, that he only long- 
ed for an opportuni'y to avow his passon. An 
opportunity occurred: he was standing with her that 
evening, gazing upon the bread face of the setting 
sun, from the steps at tle western coor of the 
H14il—he had taken her hand, (as a lover invaria- 
bly does when he goes to make a de“laratior,) and 
was about to utter “blis-ful words of cherished 
hopes,” when a remark from Louise's au: t, who 
had been stationed unnoticed at the window, 
caused him to refrain. 

“The rose bush, you planted, Louise, has been 
pulled up by some one.” 

Louise and Emmerson forthwith repairel to 
the garden to ascertain the extent of the mistur- 
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tune. It was a calm, delightful evening, in what 
is termed the Indian summer. The air was just 
cvol enough to be agreeat le without chilliness, and 
“Now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground;” 
and not a bird with its shrill whistle, nor an in- 
sect with its monotonous hum, was near to dis- 
turb the solemnity of the still time of even. — 
There is something in such an evening peculiarly 
tending to soften the feelings, and awaken gentic 


emotions—something which is hke the finger of 


Love pressing upon the tender place of the inward 





remember to have placed my arm upon tie table 
where your papers were lying.” 

Quiller took the note and looked sharply in 
Emmerson’s face, as if to detect something of 
falsehood inthe statement; but the youth shrank 
not from the earnestness of his gaze, nor did his 
ingenuous countenance undergo any variation or 

change of color, and the old man left the room to 
| pace to and fro in the long passage. 
| The twilight was deepening into night, and 
Emmerson taking a more tender leave of Louise 
| than was customary, started for the domicil of the 








spirit; and this influence it most probably was worthy Quaker. As he passed down the hill, a 
which caused our hero and his sweet companion | form ghded from behind the stone wall which en- 


to forget the object for which they had visited the | clos'd the domains of the Hall, and stood directly 


garden, and incline their conversation to a more 


all-absorbing theme than thet of demolished rose 


trees. Emmerson possessed fluency of speech, 
and although he commenced talking of murder 
and blood-thirsty eavages, he handled the subject 
so skilfully that it ended with happiness and love; 
and then, again taking her small hand, he avow- 
ed his love with so much ingenuity and persua- 
sive earnestness, that ere the poor girl had time to 
reflect, she was cheated into a confession of her 
long cherished affection for himee!f, then, elated 
with his success, he spoke in a strain of uncheck- 
ed delight, of honied joys and tranquil pleasures 


that were to crown the future, and while she list- | 


ened, with brightening eyes, and breast heaving 
with rapture at the glowing prospect, he stole his 
aray around her, and snatched the blessing of a kiss 
—of kisses. And those were words and kisses 
which he imagined that none but the bright Ves- 
per who then 
“Looked forth 

From out her western hermitage, and smiled," 
bore wi ness to; but there were eyes that beheld 
them, and ears that drank in every word—there 
was one near them, whom, if they had been less 
engrossed, they might have seen, and whom 
it grieved to the heart to learn that they loved, 

They returned to the Hall; Quiller was there, 
and there was an uneasiness in his manners which 
attracted Emmerson’s attention; more particular- 
ly, asever and anon the old man would start 
aud fix his eyes wildly upon him in scrutiny, the 
meaning of which he could not divine; and as ths 
~neasiness seemed to increase, Eamerson inquired 
if any thing had cecurred to trouble lis mind? 

“Nothing,” replied Quiller, “except that I have 
miseed one of a parcel of papers that were seat- 
tered upon my table the other day; a note that — 
but no matter, it is of no Consequence.” 


in his way. It was Milly, and the moon, which 

| was shining brightly, revealed the tears that were 
rolling from her large black eyes. 

| “Why, what has greived my blithe-hearted red 

| sister?” said Emmerson soothingly. 

| “The young Sycamore does not love his red 
sister,” replied the girl, burying her face in her 
hands, and sobbing wlule the moon-beams danced 
in the dark tresses that floated about her graceful 
shoulders. 

“Yes, Milly,” said Emmerson, affected at her 
simple grief, “I do love you, asa brother—with 
brotherly affection.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed she, starting and lifting her 
head, “will my brother deceive me—did not I see 
him hold the white maiden to his heart, and kiss 
her pale face, and swear that he cou!d never love 
any other one.” The unsophisticated mind of 
the Indian girl could not comprehend the exist- 


| ence of more than one kind of love. 


“But you do not understand mo, Milly,” said 
_ Emmerson somewhat confused to learn that she 
had witnessed the avowal of his passion; “the love 
I bear you is—” 
Milly waved her hand fiercely, as if to bid him si- 
_ lence, and then disappeared in the adjoining shrub- 
hery. 
| Emmerson reached his residence, and seeking 
his couch fell into a fitful doze, in which he was 
visited with a host of bewildered ideas—contused 
and indistinct notions of events which occurred in 
the history of the last few days of his life. At 
length he dropped into a deeper slumber and 
dreamed. He was wandering by sunny fields and 
flowery glades, with Louise smiling by his side, 
| until they came to the dark stream by his father’s 
hut. They seated themselves upon a fallen tree, 
and Louire reclined her lovely head playfully upon 
his bosom, and he was happy. Suddenly the som- 
bre shade of the willows extended around them, 


“Perhaps | have it.” said E omerson; “I discov- | and they were shrouded in darkness; when a bright 





ered this slip of paper adhering to my elbow when form with wings, bearing Milly’s features rose 
I reached home, the day b. fore yosterday, and | from the stream, approached, tore Louise from 


a 


ar van 
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his bosom and vanished into the darkness with her 
—and he became frantic. 
Dreains are sometimes prophetic! 
(To be Continued. ) 
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[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. ] 


BY JAMES Il. NUSSEAR. 





Curistianw Wo tr, the son of a reputable land- 
lord, in a certain Germain village, the name of 
which, fur certain reasons, hereafier explained, 


must for the present be withheld—had on acevunt | 


of the demise of his father, assisted his mother in 
the business of inn-keeping until his twentieth year. 
This business was, at the time our ta'e commences, 
very dull, in consequence of which, Wolf lad ma- 
ny idle hours, which did not well accord with the 
disposition of him, who, whea at school, had ac- 


quired the name of a reckless, restless, mischiev- | 
ous boy, that was continua ly annoying the in- | 


habitants of the village in every possible way. 

A small and ungainly figure, with a head co- 
vered with a crop of very red hair, a flut-set nose, 
together with a swol'en upper lip, which, through 
the means of an unlucky blow from a horse, had 
been driven out of its primitive shape, imparted 
tu the countenance of him, whom nature herself 
seeined to have neglected, an unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, which tended to disgust the village 
maidens, and to furnish for wis co npanions 
a copious subject fur their jest and ribaldry.— 
His disposition was such, that he desired for- 
cibly to possess himself of that which was by 
justice denied him. Knowing that he const:tated 
to a considerable extent, the butt of the surround- 
ing country, he had recourse to all possible means 
within his reach, to avert the ridicule, and excite 
instead, the admiration of his acquaintances. To 
accomplish this, he devoted himself to pleasures 
of every description, and in the twenty-first year 


of his age, persuaded himself that he loved. The | 


object he fixed upon, was a beautiful maiden, who 
however, rejected his overtures, evincing at the 
same time a more favorable regard for ano ther.— 
This he observed with pain, yet did not despair, 
for he knew that the maiden was poor, and thought 
that the herrt which trifled with his affections 
might, perhaps, be won by his offers of wealth.— 


But in this, also, he was disappointed, for the vain 


and profligate life he led, and his enleavors to 
keep up a fine exterior, swept away entirely the 
residue of the support afforded him by his slender 
occupation, and caused penury and waut to stare 
him in the face. 

Tvo ignorant and trifling to attempt by re- 


iminal, oy 


| trenchment and a different mode of life to keep 
together his possessions: too proud, and at the same 
time too effeminate, to hold intercourse with the 
neighbor g peasants, and by dint of perseverance, 
to reinstate himself in his former situation; he 
loo ed forward to another sphere of action, in 
which thousands before, and after him, have en- 


| gaged with better suecess—the life of a poacher. 
| His native village bordered upon a dense forest, 
in the possession of a neighboring Sovereign, 
where fur some time, unknown to the villagers, he 
| realized his fondest anticipations, and now consid- 
ered Limself able to work effectually upon the 
heart of her he loved, to whut. he bore the pro- 
ceeds of his ill-gotten gain, and laid it at her feet 
with all the devotedness of a lover. 

Among the suitors fur the han! of Joan—such 
was the fair g'rl’s name—was a youth named Von 
Hurst, a huotsman by profession, and son to the 
keeper of the above-mentioned forest, who soon 
observed the advantages that the gifts of his rival 


obtained over him, and he at once determined 
with all the jealousy of a thwarted lover, to 
search out the source of this change. To thisend 
he applied himself diligently, often frequenting 
the “Sun’’--this was the inn kept by Christian 
| Wolf. His lurking eye, already sharpened by en- 
vy, soon disclused to his perception whence all 
this wealth proceeded. 

Not loug befure this discovery, a very rigid 
edict had been renewed against poichers, con- 
demning the trespasser to the house of correc- 
tion. Von Hurst was indefatigable in his endea- 
| vors to steal upon the secret movements ot his en- 
emy, and finally succeeded in surprising the un- 
suspecting one while in the very act of trespa:s- 
ing. Upon which Wolf was arrested, and with 
much difficulty escaped the sentence of the law, 
by submitting toa heavy fine, to pay which, he 
was obliged to sacrifice the remainder of his pos- 
sessions. 

Von Ilfurst’s triumph was complete, since he 
had not only vanquislied his rival, but had also 
succeeded in imp'anting in Joan’s bosom a feel- 
ing of bitter disyust fur Wolf's iniquities, and 
causing her to think she had reason to thank 
her stars, that she had been fortunate enough 
to escape the compar io ship of such a villain. 

The consciousness of penury was gall to Wolf's 
offensive pride, axd now that he was an outeast 
| in the cold and heartless world, despair and re- 
venge became the predominant feelings of his 
bosom. Thus situated he beteok himself a se- 
cond time to his former criminal occupation; but 
| the redoubled assiduity of Von Hurst, again sur- 
prised and brought him to justice. He was now 
| obliged to suffer the full rigor of the law, by hard 
| labor one year in the house of correction. Dur- 





30 The Criminal. 
ing the time of his imprisonment, his affe-tions, | misfortune, had erred; but left it imbued with the 
through separation had become strengthened, | desperation of a branded villain. I possessed 
while at the same time, on account of the heavy something in the world, to which I clung—I had 
weight of his misfortunes, his refractoriness had yet a conscience, and though my pride was low- 
increased to a terrible degree. As svon as he was ered by the degraded condition to which I had 
liberatad, he hastened with rapid strides to his na-! fa}Jon, all honorable principle was not fled. But 
tive village, and with all the ardor of a separated there, | was placed in the society of some fifty 
swain, sought the prevence of his Joan. His re-| criminals, twoof whom were murderers, and the 
turn to his native place was not that of an honest) remainder robbers and vagabonds of the deepest 
and long absented citizen; but, onthe contrary, he | dye, If I there happened to mention the name 
was avoided with thet natural distrust bestowed of our Redeemer, (for | was not altogether callous 
upon one, who has, through conscious guilt, ren- | to the promptings of religion,) they would laugh 
dered bimself ainenable to the laws of his coun- | me to scorn, ard endeavor to instill into my mind 
try It is true, his pressing want had lowered his | jJasphemies too horrible to mention. With each 
pride, and he had cast off his former effeminacy, day, they would recall from their past lives, some 
and now entreated earnest!y but for an ordinary | jollish deed, regaling each other with songs of the 
situation among the peasants; but they withdrew | post lewd description, to which, depraved as J 
in disgust from the weakly constitution of the was, | could not listen without disgust. At first, 








law-breaker. There remained to hin but one re- I endeavored as much as possible to avoid and not 


source, namely, his former, and now to him, lost 
honor. To the regaining of this, he had recourse 
to the little energy yet left him, and made appli- 
cation to the shepherds of the country, to assist 
them in their occupations. Here his fate also con- 
spired against him, since they rejected his offers, 
declaring that the care of their swine should not 
devolve upon such an outcast. = 

Thwarted in all his endeavors, and denounced 
by every one, his situation became to him, an in- 
supportable one. He saw himself pointed at, and 
avoided by all mankind, as it were. 
friends or home, what could he do? What recourse 
was left him but to plunge headlong again into 
the crime which had wrought his ruin? And, 
alas! it was his misfortune, a third time, to fall in- 
to the snares of his wily enemy. 

These repeated transgres-ions tended to increase 

the severity of the sentence, while none of the 
judges considered the unfortunate temperament 
of the accused, but adhered rigidly to the demands 
of justice. The mandate of the law called loud- 
ly for a full and satisfactory redress; consequent- 
ly, Wolf was sentenced to be branded on the 
back, asa felon, and to three years’ imprison- 
ment in the fortress. 

The term of his imprisonment once more expired, 
and he departed from the fortriss an entirely 
changed being from what he was when he entered 
it. From this time forward, a new epoch com- 
menced in the life of Christian Wolf. 

‘ - 8 a2 2. 2 & 


After many years had circled away, a cnm- 
inal, in one of the German prisons, who was 
condemed to expiate his guilt upon the scaffold, 
gave the fullowing confession to the pious minis- 
ter, who was endeavoring to prepare his mind for 
the awful realities of another world:— 

“I entered the fortress as one, who, through 





Without | 


puticipate in their vulgar and diabolical dis- 
courses. But in this, at length, 1 failed, for I 
needed some one with whom I might converse, 
and thus make my misfortunes appear lighter. 

“The labor was severe and tyiannical, while 
my constitution was delicate and needed support, 
and—must I confess it—pity also, which I would 
be obliged to purchase with the last remnant of 
my conscience. I became accustomed to their 
abominable mode of life, and in the last quarter 
of my imprisonment, was able to surpass even 
my tutors in blasphemy. From this time forward, 
I longed for the approach of my day of release, 
for my heart thirsted fur revenge. All mankind 
had wronged and injured me, and I was resolved 
to retaliate. 

‘Whenever the sun would disappear behind the 
walls of my prison, and leave me in the gloomy 
shadows of twilight to reflect upon my sad desti- 
ny, then it was that I would endeavor to rend my 
fetters in twain, and curse the hard fate which 
placed me there. The unconfined air, as it 
whistled through the holes of the tower, and the 
noisy swallow, as he perched himself upon the 
bars of my iron-grated window, appeared to mock 
me with their freedom, which aided in making 
my confinement still more insufferable. Then, in 
that moment of absolute torture, | vowed an eter- 
nal and implacable hatred to all that man es- 
teemed—and to that vow I afterward faithfully 
adhered. 

“My first thoughts, when [ obtained my re- 
lease, turned toward my native village; yet as 
muchas my desire prompted me to revenge, I 
dared not hope for future maintainance there. 

“My breast heaved with a wild enthusiasm, as 
I beheld from afar off the church steeple raising 
its tall spire above the tree-tops. It was not, 
however, with that heartfelt gratification, which 
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lin former times ‘experienced, for all the injarien | “This man, whom among all living beings I 
and persecutions I there had suffered, awakened | bated the most inveterately, to have him within 
from their long and fearful repose, arraying them- | the reach of my ball, was more than I could at 
selves before me, and causing my wounds to bleed | first believe. That moment I imagined the whole 
afresh. With redoubled assiduity I quickened my | world within the reach of my rifle, and the ha- 
pace, for I had determined to cause my enemy, by | tred of my whole existence, seemed concentrated 
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my immediate presence, to fear and tremble. 


“I had reached the market-place, when the | 


bell tolled for vespers, and the congregation were 
already crowding to church. 
immediately, and when any one happened to come 
in contact with me, he would draw back in dis- | 
gust. I seated myself on the ground, opposite | 
the church, without knowing what J really want- 


ed, or why I did so, and I remember leaving the | 


place with feelings of the most bitter description, 
as not one of my former companions deigned to 
greet me with a friendly look. 
herrt, E turned to seek a shelter somewhere, and | 
in turning the corner of the street, who should | | 
behold but my Joan. 

‘Landlord of the Sun!’ she exclaimed, en- 
deavoring to embrace me, ‘thank God that you 
have returned.’ 

“Hunger and thirst looked out from her tattered 
garments, while her bloated countenance disclosed 
to my perception the degraded condition to which 
the creature had fallen. I here quickly foresaw 
what might happen, and the approach of several 
frightful-looking dragoons left me to guess that 
there was a garrison in the village. ‘Soldiers, 
look here!’ I exclaimed, and with a fiendish laugh 
I turned my back upon her, rejoicing that there 
was yet in the range of mankind, one being whom 
I considered beneath me in infamy. 

“During my imprisonment, my mother had 
died, and the residue of the property had been 
sold to satisfy my creditors. I was now alone in 
the woild, possessed of nothing, and avoided by 
every one. J now cared naught for the opinion 
of the world, and returned boldly to my old crime 
of poaching. This time I feared no detection, for 
I had prepared for my enemy a ball, which I knew 
would silence his tongue forever. 

“Having scoured the woods one morning, in 
quest of game, as was customary, I discovered 
the track of a stag, which I followed up about 
two hours, with considerable fatigue, and was up- 
on the eve of giving over the chase, when I es- 
pied my game some distance ahead, within a 
thick copse. I had crept within shooting distance, 
and was inthe act of taking aim, when I was 


startled by beholding a hat upon the ground, a | 
I surveyed the place cau- | 
tiously, and, to my inexpressible delight, “iscover- | 


few paces before me. 


ed, behind the trunk of a fallen tree, the person 


of Von Hurst, the huntsman, preparing to fire at 
the very game I had been pursuing. 


All recognized me | 


With a sorrowful 


|into the end of my finger, by the pressure of 
which I was about to commit the u.urderous deed. 
| An irresistible, fearful hand hung over me, and 
the hour-hand of my destiny still points to that 
black period. My arms trembled as | raised my 
rifle, my teeth smote each other as if under the 
influence of an ague, while my breath was pent 
| up in my lungs almost to suffucation. Fora mo- 
| ment my rifle remained uncertain between the 
man and the beast—one moment—and yet ano- 
ther. Revenge and conscience struggled with 
|each other in deadly strife, but the former tri- 
| umphed, and he, who was in part the,cause of all 
my misfortunes, lay weltering in his blood upon the 
| cold earth. ( To be continued.) 
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Farewell! Beloved spot! Farewell! 
My heart shall sigh for thee dear Home, 
In murmurs like the ocean shell 
That mourns its place beneath the foam; 
For every spot around thee 
Its sacred history bears, 
And to this lone heart has bound thee 
By some scene of bliss or tears. 


Youth’s simple joys and harmless wiles 
With brothers—sisters here I proved— 
A father’s care,—a mother’s smiles— 
The bliss of love—and being loved; 
But their love-lit eyes have faded, 
And their music-tones are hushed, 
For the gloom of death has shaded 
The cheeks youth’s bloom had flushed. 


They’re gone, nor circle more around 
The fireside where we used to meet, 
The floors that loved their footfall’s sound, 
Re-echo to the stranger’s feet; 
And with bosom overflowing 
From the halls where once we p'ayed, 
From our childlicod’s haunts I’m gcing, 
And the graves where they are laid. 


But spirit-voices ‘tom Jife’s track, 
Where’er my wandering footsteps roain, 
Shall bring me oft in memory back 
To them and thee my own dear Home; 
And when the tea:-Jrops welling 
| Blend with the dews of even, 
| From the old ancestral dwelling 


I'll turn to one in Heaven. N.C. B 








( Original.) 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND. 


Cumberland, was one of the earliest settlements 
in Maryland. It is situated on the North braneh 
of the Potomac River, (about eighteen miles from 
its junction with the South branch thercof,) ina 
most wild and romantic region of country.— 
In regard to population itis the fourth tewn in 
the State, having increased more than fifly per 
cent. within the last ten years. It now number; 
nearly three thousand inhabitants. 

Whule the American colonies were yet in the 
possession of Great Britain, a rude fort was erect- 
ed here by the latter government. This has long 
since decayed, and where it once stood, now stands 
a neat and commodious church, belonging to the 
Protestant Episcopal congregation. 

It is to be regretted, that much of the early 
history of ifiis place has been suffered to sink into 
furgetfulness. Were it otherwise, many instruc- 
tive and interesting tales might be told of its early 
settlement, and the many conflicts of its fir-t in- 
habitants with the Indians who then resided in 
the neighborhood. Little is now known of them, 
and all that can be gathered is a few vague ru- 
mors, in themselves uninteresting and unsatisfac- 


Cumberlund, Maryland.—Retrospective Fancies. 











enlargea. Many private edifices have also becn 
erected, adding much to the wealth and beauty of 
the town. 

Judging from various circumstances, Cumber- 
land is destined to become a place of no little im- 
portance on the map of our country. When the 
Canal and Railroad shall have been completed, 
and the vast mineral resources of the country in 
which it is situated shall have been fully develop- 
ed, Cumberland will have risen toa proud and 
eminent station, and will as justly be entitle! to the 
cognomen of the “Sheffield, as Maryland will the 
Wales of North America.” M. 


( Original.) 
RETROSPECTIVE FANCIES. 


BY M. 8. LOVETT. 


I am midway in the vale of life, and toils, and 
cares, and busy scenes, by a gradual influence, 
have given my mind tothe wortv. At times 
only, has the magic wand of memory power to 
dissipate the mist and darkness that have so long 
clouded the past. I will tell you something of the 
past. 

My early aspirations had been after the 


tory. A house is still pointed out to the curious, | Ipea, until at length nature and art appeared 
on the West side of Wills’ Creck, where General | unlovely, compared with the impersonation of 


Washington is said to have taken up his quarters 


during his sojourn, when travelling to and from | 


Fort Du Quesne. 
Cumberland seems to have been made the sport 


Beauty which fancy portrayed. Earth’s daugh- 
ters had no charms for a mind accustomed to 
dwell upon its own creations. My life was a 
moody dream, never to be realized. I knew it, 


of the elements. It has been overflowed on sever- | and often compared that fature which appeared 


al occasions by the rising of the water in Wills’ 
Creek and the Potomac, by which considerable 
losses were sustained. Jt is peculiarly liable to 


to await me, with a life, peaceful and happy, 
cheered by loving tones and kindly sympathies. 


Once, for a brief period, was the void filled, and 


disasters of this character from its low situation. | [ was blessed with the companionship of one who 


In 1833 it was visited by a most destructive con- | 
flagration, in which nearly two-thirds of the town | 
was destroyed. It rose, however, “like the 
Pheenix from his ashes,’ and in a short time was 
built up with many improvements. 

Cumberland now has two Printing Offices, an 
Academy, Female Seminary, and several Com- 
mon Schools. Iu addition to these should be men- 
tioned two Literary Institutions. The Cumber- 
Jand Lyceum and Mechanics’ Library Society; 
the latter a most excellent and praise-worthy in- 
stitution. 

As stated before, Cumberland has more than 
doubled its population wishin the last ten years. 
There has also been erected many pub ic build- | 
ings within a shorter time. Among these may be | 
mentioned a new Court House, Masonic Hall, and | 
three new Churches, viz: Catholic, Presbyterian | 
and Methodist Protestant. The Methodist and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches, have undergone | 


linked me to my kind, and existence became in- 
tenscly delightful. But soon the shadows which 
I had souzht in the wildest scenes, and amid the 
darkness of nature, were about me with their fear- 
ful whisperings. A change came upon my heart, 
and a prey to bitter and passionate feelings, I 
sought an interview which resulted in estrange- 
ment. LT imagined a cause. I may hereafier en- 
deavor to prove its reality. What follows was 
long afterward addressed to her, and refers to the 
scene of separatiun. 


My thoughts still linger on that scene. Again 

Thine eya ison me. Memory not in vain 

Goes back,—-the pressure of thy hand—each 
tone— 

Though years have passed, I scarcely seem alone. 

Thy form—thy radiant smile—thine arching 
brow— 

Oh! spirit of mine Art, let them not leave me 
now! 

Leave these ideal forms! let them be mine 


material repairs; the former being considerably , Since only thus we meet till life’s decline. 


¥ 
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We meet no more! [am henceforth to thee | 
' 





As though I had not been; a thought of me 
Is now, but as an echo’s far-off tone— 
A voice from out the past, whisp’ring alone! 
And dost thon, then, in mingling crowds, forget | 
That e’er amid life’s varied scenes we met? 
Or comes thete sometimes, o’er thy soul a thought | 
Of early dreams with deep affection fraught? 
Didst thou love lightly? Hath the past no voice | 
To tell of faded hopes and baried joys?— 
Dost thou forget thy young heart's offering, 
Thine unto me—long since in life’s sweet spring? | 
Thon lovest yet! aye both!—to both, the light | 
Of early years, with all that made them bright, 
Will sometimes come; and glowing thonghts arise 
And rainbow-like, illumine darkened skies. 
Anon. to each, there comes upon the heart 
With sad’ning power, the cause that made us part. 


How dark our fate! how cheerless, but for this; 
Fate has no power to rob the past of bliss. 
In after years—but ah! the thought is vain; 
No, Lady, no;—we ne’er shall meet again. 





( Original.) 
TO MY SPRING-LANCET. 


BY J. E. SNODGRASS, M. D. 
Years have passed since first we met, 
Pliant and ever-faithful slave! 
Noblv thon standest by me yet, 
Watchful as ever and as brave. 


O, were the power of language thine, 
To tell all thou hast seen and done, 

Methinks the curious would incline, 
Their ears to dwell thy tales upon! 


I love thee, bloodstain’d, faithful friend ! 
As warrior loves his sword or shield; 
For how on thee did I depend 
When foes of life were in the field! 


Those blood-spots on thy visage, tell 
That thou, thro’ horrid scenes, hast past. 
O, thou hast served me long and well; 
And I shall love thee to the last! 


A thousand mem’ries cluster round thee 
In all their freshness ! Thou dost speak 
Of friends far distant—triends who found thee 
Aye with thy master, prompt to wreak 
Vengeance on foes who strove to kill 
With blows well aim’d at heart or head— 
Thieves that, with demon heart and will, 
Would fain have on thy vials fed. 


O, they have blessed thee for thy aid, 
When grateful eyes, thy presence, spoke; 
Thou, anguish’d bosoms, glad hast made, 
And Misery’s tyrant sceptre broke. 
Now, when ’mong strangers, is our sphere, 
Thou, to my heart, art but the more 
Endear’d—as many a woe-wrung tear 
Would plain!y tell, if from me tore! 
Vol. 1—5 





| stands, about the year 1810. 








(Original.) 


THE TOWN OF SMITHSBURG, 


Sitnated in Washington County, Maryland, is 
so called from its founder Christopher Smith, who 


| sold out the land in lots, where the town now 


It is one of the 
many villages, to be fuund scattered over the 
country, affording a public convenience to the 
surrounding neighborhood, without which, it would 


| often be difficult to procure many of the necessaries 


of life. The farmers in this neighborhood, are 
now no longer uncer the necessity of going eight 
or ten miles, as in days gone by, to purchase their 
sugar, coffee and tea, and all the little notions 
which they find use for; nor are they obliged to 


go farther than our town, if they want any thing 


made by the hands of a mechasic, for here we 
have shoemakers, and saddlers, and tailors, and 
carpenters, and all kinds of workmen, who are 


| always ready to attend to the calls of their cus- 


tomers. But it is not our intention to give a de- 
scription of the people living in this town; it is 
the town itself we are going to describe. 

We have already said that it is situated in 
Washington county, Maryland; but in what part 
of the county, might be as necessary to state as 
any thing else. It is situated in the Eastern part, 
within a few hundred yards of the foot of the 
South mountain, as it is here called, in contradis- 
tinction tothe North mountain, about twenty miles 
farther West; both being ranges of the Blue Ridge. 
Its proximity to the mountain, gives it a decided ad- 
vantage over many of the other villages farther 
distant; because lumber, wood, and all kinds of 
building materials, can here be had very cheap. 
The houses at first were built principally of wood, 
but latterly there have been many very elegant 
brick buildings erected, not surpassed by any vil- 
lage in the State. It contains at present upward 
of 60 houses. There are in it 3 retail dry goods 
stores; 2 taverns; 3 b'acksmith shops; 4 tailors’ 
shops; 2 wagon makers’ shops; 1 whitesmith’s 
shop; 2 coopers’ shops; 2 cabinet makers’ shops; 
2 saddle and harness makers’ shops; 1 tinner and 
copper smith’s shop; and a number of others. 
There are in this place 2 houses of public worship; 
one a Lutheran, and the other a Methodist Epis- 
copal; there is also a school-house, at present oc- 
cupied by a very competent teacher, which un- 
fortunately in days gone by was seldom the case. 

Smithsburg, cannot boast of any of the nation- 
al improvements of the day, not even so much as 
a turnpike-road; some-how-or-other these have all 
passed around us; but whether. we are any the 
worse off, on this account, we will not pretend to 
say: whether a village like ours would derive 
much benefit froma railroad or canal, we sill 
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not venture to decide: but whether the moral 
character, of our citizens, (of which we are proud 
to boast,) would stand as high as it now does, 
should any of these public improvements be made 
along here, we very much question. P. O. 


( Original.) 


MONT BLANC AT SUNRISE. 
Aurora comes! around yon pier, 

Her rosy blushes glow; 

The brilliant sunbeams in her rear, 

Are flinging yiories far and near, 

On everlasting snow. 


The morning doth her light unfold, 
Mont Blane, upon thy brow, 

In floods of crimson and of gold, 

In all their grandeur, as of old, 
Beaming as richly now. 


Tall monarch mount! thy crown imbues 
In living seas of light, 

Which as the sun each day renews, 
Thou gath’rest up the gorgeous hues, 
To rival him in might. 


Of mounts thou seem'st the mighty sire, 
And rear’st thy glittering crest,— 

Vast block of earth—a burning pyre 
Thou pyramid whose head of fire 

Lies on the morning’s breast. 


When from the floods thy form uprose, 
A giant in his pride; 

Thou wore the diadem of snows, 

That still upon thy forehead glows, 
And there may e’er abide. 


Alone thou art in grandeur there, 
Thou wonder of the world; 

Far into heav’n thy head doth rear, 
While at thy base full many a year, 
Their fearful storms have hurled. 


For centuries that Aurora’s beams, 

Have heralded the sun; 

Thy brow hath pierced the red’ning streams; 
The first to hail the gorgeous gleams, 
Bright flashing upon thy crown. 


Stand firm proud pillar—prop the skies, 
Their glorious light is thine; 

Though angry tempests round thee rise, 
Above their rage the sunlight lies, 

And e’er on thee doth shine. J.N.M. 


Metron axp no Mvrron.—It is odd enough 
that a sheep when dead should turn into mutton, 


Mont Blane at Sunrise.—A Doctor's Mss. 


————————————— 


(Original.) 


A DOCTOR’S MSS. 


To prove that I have not abandoned my de- 
sign of layyng such of my MSS. before the read- 
ers of the “Visiter,” as | may ‘rescue from ob- 
livion,” whenever | have time to open what the 

| worthy editor was pleased to dignify with the po- 
| etic title, *Cistellula,” but which | call my Med- 
icine Drawer—wherein, as I confessed aforetime, 
jsaid WSS. have long reposed in company with 
| Calomel, Ipecac, ete.—to prove, I say, that I have 
| not abandoned the desigu, I give the following:— 
From the mock-heroic style and ludicrous senti- 
ments, my aim must have been to ridicule the pub- 
| lication of certain amatory effusions, which no- 
thing, but a sickening cupid-ity for being in print, 
‘could suggest. From a prefatory note I find the 
| piece was suggested by a newspaper report of the 
suicide of a (beautiful of course) love-striken maid- 
en, who was so very unromantic as to vulgarly hang 
herselftoatree. How frequent these disgraceful 
suici¢es are, alas, becoming! They too, verily, 
ought to be ridiculed. 
MSS.—wno. 


“So died the brave; and who would not, 
In such a cause, as nobly diced!” —MJilten. 


iv. 


Time was in ages past away, 
If classic poets truths do tell, 
Whene’er a lover young and gay, 
Felt, of romantic love, the spell, 
(Love disappointed I should say,) 
The Son of Venus used to lay 


The victim at his mamma's feet. 
He hied him, on bis duck-like wing, 
With bow and arrow strong and neat; 
And, baby fingers on the string, 
Sent with unerring aim, the dart 
Smack-through devoted lover's heart! 


Then those whose luckless fate might be, 
To love such as their loves despise, 
Without or vulgar tow, or tree, 
In death cid close their streaming eyes, 
Upon a world in which they found, 
Of misplac’d loves, a ceaseless round! 


Now, not dependent on th’ young god, 
Nor all the laws old ones decreed— 

Disdaining e’en back-smarting rod— 
Our swains and damsels seem to need 

No classic arrows to arrest 

The pangs of love-perturbed breast. 


They choose quite other plans to hie, 
From irksome scenes of earth, away; 
And dare, like Freedom’s sons, to die! 
(And daughters too—that suits my lay.) 
Hence on crook’d tree, or filthy stream 
Within, they end life’s “fitful dream!” 


all but its head; for, while we ask fora leg or a | seanidanigneenensinaitd 

shoulder of mutton, we never ask fur a mutton’s|) Onrnocraruy.—At a baker’s, at the west end 
head. But there is a fruit which changes its | of the town, any lady or gentleman so disposed 
name still ofvener; grapes are so called while fresh, | may step in and have, as we are informed by a 
raisins when dried, and plums when in a pudding. | notice over the door, his or her ‘vitals baked here.’ 
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REVIEWS. 

Aw Appress on THE stupy or Natura History, 
by John G. Morris, Pastor of the English Luthe- 
ran Church, Baltimore—and A Porm on THE 
Soveresenty or Mino, by John N. McJillon, of 
Baltimore. 

Both the Address and Poem were delivered 
before the Plilomathzen Society of Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg, on the evening of Feb. 16th, 
1841, and are now published by the Society, 
in a pamphlet of 68 pages, octavo. The Rev. 
Mr. Morris possesses a peculiarity, or rather 
a felicity of style, which never fails to entertain 
the hearer or reader. Wecannot say this of many 
of our lecturers, and therefore when an opportu- 
nity occurs, we always delight to pay a merited 
tribute to the one who has eminently instructed 
and delighted us on occasions when others of ap- 


parently greater pretensions have both failed to | 


enlighten and amuse. Who does not remember 
this gentleman’s lecture before the Mercantile 
Library Association, on the ‘Honey Bee?” or 
rather, who can forget that plain, pleasing, and 
yet fascinating lecture? “All the city was there.” 
But if the “Bee” 


what may we term the present discourse, in which 


alone, was a delicious morsel, 


a wide range is taken, embracing the whole ani- 
mal kingdom, 
ters of plants and minerals? 
knowledge, and the brvad table is provided with 
all the delicacies of creation. 
superfluity of language or affectation of manner. 


as wellas the distinctive charac- 
It is a perfect feast of 


He uses the most simple phraseology to express his 


thoughts; and desires rather to be understood, than | 
to be complimented for his rhetorical accomplish- | 


menis and extra-exqui-ite refinement. He call 
things by their right names, and his descriptions 
Natu- 
e of enjoyment to him, 


are always comprehended by his hearers. 
ral history is a sow and 
this is the secret why his discourses on the subject 
are so highly enjoyed. 
a man fas\. 


struse and incomprehensible subject, and labors in 


It is quite different wien 
shimselfto prepare a lecture on some ab- 


pain to exhibit bis great intellect and research. 
On such occasions, the few who are able to “screw 
their thoughts up tothe knowing peint.” may 


award their meed of praise,—but are 


neither edified nor 


“he many” 


amused, and al! are wearied and 


jaded with leaping tancied elirsms and monnti g 
imaginary heights. That the reader may be 


satisfied we do not exaggerate in our estimation of 
Mr. Morris’ merits, we append 
the pamphlet before us, which is selected at ran- 
dom. 

Every thing in relation to animals partienlar'y, 
is calculated to arrest our attention. Even their 
sleep presents inany interesting phenomena. Ru- 
minents, like man, sieep at night; rapacious 


extract: from 


Mr. Morris has no | 


s | der the shot of the sportsman uncertain. 
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mals, many insects and fishes, by day, and spead 
ithe night in pursuit of food; but there is no pro- 
| portion between the time devoted to sleep in ani- 
mals and their size. The laborious horse is satis 
fied with a few hours; the badger on the contrary, 
requires many. ‘The weary woodman is refreshed 
after seven hour’s repose, while the indolent dog 
snores away three-fourths of his time by the stove 
‘or in the sun. Some animals spend the whole 
winter in a state of torpidity, and nature spares the 
provision that wou!d be necessary for their support. 
At the approach of winter an irresistible and inex- 
| plicable inclination seizes the migratory birds to 
' seek a more propitious climate, but the animating 
rays of the sun in the spring awaken half a slum- 
bering world, and recall the songsters of the for- 
est to their accustomed summer residence. What 
a Providential arrangement for millions ef animals 
during & season when their appropriate food is 
scarce or impossible to be procured! Whata mer- 
'ciful provision against an otherwise unavoidable 
death! But besides this, sustenance was to be 
furnished to all; means afforded them of procuring 
| their own food and preserving themselves against 
| the attacks of others. Some succeed by ferce, 
| others are covered with a protecting coat of mail, 
others employ artifice or trust to their switiness— 
some emit an offensive odor, and even the color of 
some isa protection against their enemies. Na- 
ture has implanted a strong feeling of self-preser- 
vation in ali animals, and a touching tenderness 
toward their offspring. They manitest this dis- 
position in many remarkable ways, end show 
such apparent combinations of i leas as almost 
amount to reason; but it is not the effect, of edu- 
' cation, it is not reflection or influence of example, 
but a blind, involuntary, innate inclination that 
impels them to pursue measures for their own pre- 
servation and that of their ofispring, which in men 
| would be regarded as evidence of good judgment. 
The rabbit chooses a place for his retreat between 
| clods of earth of a similar color to hitnself, so that 
he may be unobserved by his pursuers. The cas- 
sowary runs a zigz g direction, that he may ren- 
W ater 
fowls suddenly dive, when pursued, and the flying 
fish, to elude its matursl enemy, the doiphin, 
leaps out into another element. Munv beetles 
feizn death, and will not move even on the ape 
poe ation of fire. ‘the bombar ier beetle fires lis 
art llery against his foe and co Is him to retreat. 
Ms my c sterpillars concer! themselves in a sack, 
and a species of crasshop sper covers its yo ung with 
froth. Feel ng their ina Dili ity to escape by tyrht, 
the armadil'o, hedgehog and porcupine, roll them- 
selves up ina peri ret ball. thus concealin mf tue 


most exposed part, the lr id, and present to their 


| 





cnemies a formidable surface of prickles and eoat 
of mail. Swine and oxen celond themselves by 
their tusks aud horns, and horses by their hoofs. 
The bee erects a well ordered city under regular 
voverninent; the squirrel and simular animals liy 





up an abundant store of provi-ions for the winter; 
the beaver carelully observes the direction of the 
wind, that the tree whieh he is gnawing may fall 
ashe de it. Many animals w live on 
birds, first bresk iy wings that thev may not 
escape, and then y suck their blood. The 
woodpecker knockson tie bark of trees to drive 
out the insects thit e meenied under it. The 
fiy jiys its eggs on carri n, tuat the young may 


es wen 


thie ey 


they 


are 
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find nourishment as soon as they are hatched,| ‘“Appress Detiverep Berore tHe Reapine- 
and so a multitude of other insects depo-it their | Room Society or St. Mary’s Cotiece, on the 


son plants wiich are precisely adapted to be | 55, 7, of Male 
the food of the larvae. A! these phenomena have | ans February, 1841, by Harry S. Hays, of “Mis 


the appearance of reason, but it is all mechanical sippi.” This production, as a eulogy on the char- 
and not the result of reflection—an innate incli- | acter of Washington, and an incitement to vener- 
nation impels them without knowing the reason. ate and preserve the legacy of freedom bequeath- 


vane err nape — 4 ae ed us, is highly creditable and deserving of praise. 


dead bird, and thoso which tear out the eyes of | The author possesses the true and ardent patriot 
their fluttering victims, will also take the same ism of an enthusiastic American, and —_ 
precautionary mewsure with a bird or other ani- | his feelings and ideas in decided and glowing terms. 
mal that has been dead for a week. The fly may > Sa wg : 
sometimes be so deceived by the similarity of odor Tne Laptes’ Companion, for March, is on our 
between certain plants and a carcass, that she lays | desk. It is embellished with a view of Northum- 
~ Hee _~ messy = th panne young | berland, on the Susquehanna, and a steel plate of 
ie ina very short time. ird caged in a room : . rae 
will feel te about the time of the regular em- | fshions. The contributions are really able and 
igration of his feathered brethren to warmer re- | Various. It may be had at Mr. Harrison's offices, 
vons, although the warm chamber affords him | 74 Baltimore street, and 28 N. Gay street. 
the relief he would seek in a state of nature. The | oe 
caterpillar shuts himself up in his silken cell Ture Kwickernocker, for March, has been 
although he may have no enemy to fear, and anx- | banded us by Mr. Harrison, 28 N. Gay st. This 
iously as the monkey warms himself by the fire | yumber is embellished with a handsome view of 


which travellers have left in the woods, yet no mon- : : v ’ . Th 
key has ever been found cunning snenghte increase | gprs e-sgn eenser Mtor 


the fire by supplying an additional uel. literary matter possesses the same surpassing ex- 
Besides, lahat te st — or never h meen fra cellence which has hitherto characterized the 
The beaver builds his hut, and the swallow arches | work. It is truly the standard magazine. 

his nest at the present day as similar animals did py NEE 

4000 yearsago. The taylor bird who literally| Tne Weecy Picayune, comes to us enlarged 
sews together leaves in the construction of his nest, | and improved in various respects. ‘This is cer- 
perfors that operation neither better nor worse tainly the most interesting and valuable paper 


— at So tay Benet eo published in the great western valley. Five dol- 


Jabor-saving machinery discovered—no better in- | !ars per annum, in advance. 














strument employed. The first attempt of the "ARPTTrANr®E 

young animal owe perfect asthe last. A young MISCELLANEOUS. 
uck with a piece of egg-shell yet adhering to its agate 

back, will swim viqueaiiy without having been THE BURNING SHIP. 


taught, and if it has been hatched by ahen,the| For many years I had never heard from home, 
anxious foster-parent may call in vain, for the | but still the fond remembrance of early enjoy- 
voice of instinct is louder than her's. The bird | ments in that sweet spot clung to my soul, and 
will leave the maternal nest, the frog will leap, | became the subject of many sketches from my 
the quadruped will walk, the caterpillar will use | pencil, some of which the captain had taken to 
the hooks of his feet, the pursued buck will leap | ornament his own cabin. Agnes in all her loveli- 
from a precipice into the water and put his head | ness, was always present to my imagination; 
between his legs that he may fall on his horns, the | prompting me to many an honorable action, and 
nautilus will expand his sail to the breeze, the fish | restraining me from every thing which could — 
will open and close its air bladder—all will employ | discredit on my affection. ‘To her dear image 

their various instruments without having received | was indebted for the respect and esteem | enjoyed 
instruction, and without having learned from ex- | from every one on board. ‘The master’s mate had 
perience. It is the wisdom and goodness of the | been promoted to a lieutenancy, and | was ap- 
Creator that bestowed these powers on animals, | pointed to fill the vacant situation. Often did I 


since he found it good to deny them reason. | rejoice in my heart at the prospect of once more 
«Nature to all, without profusion kind, embracing those who were so dear to me; and as 
“The prope: organ, proper power assigned, | often did the sickening sensations of distracting 
“All in exnct proportion to the state, | doubt agitate my breast. 
“Nothing to add and nothing to abate.” Une lovely evemng, the sky was beautifully se- 


; : : +, | rene—the ocean, like a clear mirror, reflected the 
We must postpone the notice of Mr. MeJilton oe golden rays of the setting sun, and the light breeze 
Poem till our next issue. Its magnitude and im- | just lulled the spreading sails to sleep, propelling 
portance (as we conceive from a hasty glance,) | the ship almost imperceptibly along at the rate 
require a careful perusal and deliberate «xpression | of three knots an hour. It was one of those even- 
of opinion. ings that baffle the painter’s art, and only the poet 
> can portray. The first watch was drawing to a 
We acknowledge the receipt of the “Cwrietian 0 . ror) —_ I Bee the —e on the 

: sos ; . , __. | look-out had proclaimed “all's well!” and eve 
. meme oul Mare a. It ts beautifal and good thing was oll 2 hushed to solemn stillness. I oa 
order it. The price is only one dollar and twenty- | standing on the gangway, fall of pensive musings, 
five ceuts a year. | watching a bright star, just kindling on the verge 
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diating the gloom which hung heavily upon my 
heart. Suddenly it expanded like a glowing me- 
teor, and the ocean was illuminated with a red and 
gory tinge. I was struck with astonishment, but 
at the same moment an exclamation — 
fore and aft, ‘‘A ship on fice! a ship on fire!” and 
the horrid conviction was, alas! too evident. In 
a few minutes the flames were distinctly ‘nit 
and the ship was pronounced to be above five miles | 
distant. Never before did | witness such alaerity 
among our crew as in that hour of peril. The 
captain and every officer and man were on deck | 
immediately: and as it was impossible fur the; 
frigate to approach in sufficient time to rescue the | 
sutlerers, beture ten minutes had elapsed from the 
period of first noticing the fire, every boat was in 
motion toward the scene of danger. It fll to my 
lot to command the captain's gig, a swift pulling 
boat with but seven men, who bent to their oars | 
with all the might of brave and generous spirits. | 
As we drew near, the destructive element raged 
with increasing fury, and the shricvs of the 
wretched creatures came mingling with the crack- 
ling of the flames and the crash of the failing | 
masts. The frigate had fired guns and hoisted | 
light to show that succor was at hand, and the 
hoat’s crew occasionally cheered, to announce 
that they were approaching to the rescue. 

The shouts were returned from the burning | 
ship, but so wild, so ferrful, they sounded like the | 
expiring yell of agony that still clung to hope and | 
lite. | would have dashed instantly alongside, but | 
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and mangled bodies could be distinguished in the 
flames. 

Near the transom sat a mother with an infant 
in her arms. She heeded me not, but clasped it 
closer to her bosom—gave one wild shriek, and 
the mortal agony was over. The infant was se- 


cured. Numbers that remained sought refuge in 
the sea. The female | had saved was still insen- 
sible. The worthy coxswain had wrapped the 


infant in his jacket, and it was now sweetly sleep- 
ng in the box by his side. 

In the bow of the boat a gray-headed man ex- 
clanned, * My son, my daugliter—where are they?” 
Avother voice feebly uttered, “My futher.” It 
was Sir Edward's son. The femaie was raised in 
iny arins, and I recognized my Agnes! 

My boat the second time was filled, and we 
made for the frigate. Suddenly, an awtul explo- 
sion shook the whole atmosphere, the glare of 
light was fur a moment increased—the next a 
shower of blazing timbers fell in every direction 
around; and the pale moon alone shed her silvery 
effulgence on the transparent wave. No shouts, 
no shrieks were tobe heard; the bitterness of death 
had passed, and all was tranquil as the grave. — 
Happily the burning ruins had struck none of the 
boats. ‘The boats then again repaired to the place, 
but except the shattered fragments of the wreck, 
no trace was left; the sweiling billow rolled 
smootiily on—and tliat gallant sinp, with many a 
stout heart, was buried beneath its deceitful sur- 
face. Still we passed acr ss and across, in every 
direction, and long after the sun had kindled up 


the old coxswain respectfully warned me of the | the day, our search was continue !—but nothing 
danger of such a measure, ‘as the b at,” he said, | Met our view, except mutilated fragments of hu- 
“wou'd instantly be swamped by the crowds that | an bodies, and pieces of blackened timber. All 


would rush into her.” We were now within a| 
short distance of the vessel, and oh! what a sight 
of horror was pre-ented! The ports were all open 
and the flames pouring from them as from so ma- 
ny mouths, seemed eager for their prey. Num- 
bers of poor creatures were swimming toward us, 
while others held pieces of shattered spars, with 
strong convulsive grasp. The fore part of the ship 
was nearly consumed, and the upper part abait 
was rapidly falling in. Those who could swim, 
we left for other boats to take ap; ond pulling un- 
der the stein, we lay unobseivel, by the gun-room 
ports, while the fiery fagments came tumbling 
thick a' out us. Trusting to my skillin swimming, 
should it be deemed requ:site to jump overboard, 
1 instantly entered the port-hole; and the ship hav- | 
ing turned befure the wind, what little air there 
was drove the greatest pirt of the smoke forward; 
yet there was an s!most insupportable heat, and 
the suffocating vapors bid defiance to my efforts to 
penetrate furtuer. A feeling | cannot account for | 
—an indescribable feeling urged me on, and || 
reached the gun-room ladder, at the bottom of | 
which lay a human being, whose sufferings appa- | 
rently were over. 1 passed my hand quickly to| 
her heart and discovered that the individual was 
a female; she was yet living, and in afew inoments 
she was safely in the boat. 
Again I returned with three of my crew, and] 
soon had the satisfaction of rescuing eight poor | 
wretchus, who lay in a state of insensibility, and 
must soon have perished. Stimulated by success, 
we penetrated to the burning deck above; and | 
never shall I forget the h rror of the spectacl>.— ; 
Here all was brilliancy. Several half burned 





hands repaired on board, the boats were hoisted in, 
and the frigate pursued her way to England. 





THE GROUSE-SHOOTER’S CALL. 


Come! where the heather bell, 
Child of the Highland dell, 
Breathes its coy fragrance o’er Moorland and lea; 
Gaily the fountain sheen 
Leaps from the mountain-green— 
Come to our Highland home, blitiiesome and free! 
See! through the gloaming 
The young Morn is coming, 
Like a bridal veil round her the silver mist curled; 
Deep as the ruby’s rays, 
Bright as the sapphire’s blaze, 
The banner of day in the east is unfurled. 
The red grouse is scattering 
Dews from his golen wing, 
Gemm’d with the radiance that heralds the day; 
Peace in our Highiand vales, 
Health on our mountain gales— 
Who would not hie to the Moorla ds away ! 
Far from the haunts of man 
Mark the grey ptarmigan, 
Seek the lone mourcuck, the pride of our delis; 
Birds of the wilderness! 
Here is your resting place, 
Mid the brown heath wiere the mountain-roe 
dwells. 
Come then! the heather bloom 
Woos with its wild periume, 
Fragrant and blithesome thy welcome shall be; 
Gaily the fountain sheen 
Leaps from the mountain-green— 
Come to our ome of the Moorland and lea! 


9 
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AN ENCOUNTER WITH SHARKS. 
The following thrilling sketch is by the author 
of “Nelsonian Reminiscences:” 


The frigate had many supernumerary midship- 
men, and the fate of one of them was so peculi- 
ary tragic, that I trust my readers’ patience will 
follow me through the detail of what happened 
‘long, long »go.’ This young gentleman had come 
on the prospect of being provided for by the yel- 
low fever, (a strong auxiliary of the admiralty in 
silencing importunate claimants,) for promotion, 
He gut the latter by hard serviers and good con- 
duct, and was appointed to command the Her- 
cules’ tender, a schooner that carried more sail 
than ballast. One morning, at the east end of 
Jamaica, she was surprised by that curious phe- 
nomenon, & water-spout, that threw her com- 
pletely over; the schooner disappeared; leaving 
the commander, eight men, and her boat, that 
fortunately had not been lashed, floating on the 
calm, unrufiled sea. The commotion oecasioned 
by the whirlwind having subsided, “Right the 
boat, men, quickly, for our lives; the sharks, the 
horrid sharks will be upon as.” 

The boat was floating bottom upward, and ea- 
= hands and shoulders succeeded in righting 

r, but in such a hurried way ax to be nearly full 
of water, and in consequence very tender, that is, 
cavily upset. The lightest and most active lad 
was now ordered by the commend:rto get into 
the boat and commence bailing with bie cap. the 
only thing available among there unfirtunates; he 
having rowed with him one hand for the parp re, | 
the youth with convulewe suddenng, uttered 
the dreadful word “ehark'” fell down on the gun- 
wale, and agein the buat turned bottom upward. 
The splash aud desperate efforts of the crow, for 
they worke: a8 despriring men of strong sinews 
will work to escape the dreadful fate vo closely 
impending, in some measure scared and altered 
the direct attack of the monster, who swerved 
and swept in circles round the hapless bermgs, 
showing his hateful fia high abowe the troubled 
waters, before so placid. “Shout lo dly, men,” 
cried the officer, “and bail away lad, without 
Jowking at the shark,” (winel kept narrowing his 
circles, as he ewilily pamed around them.) God 
ts able to deliver us, even in thie pre t eatremity: 
6¥eid geiling mio the boat watil she is mere 
bowyent, bul eplash the water abou! with all the 
Pebe Yuu can make.” 





er, inexpressibly shocked. “end we are freed of | 
the bleud"—(here he checked hie deciosure, for | 
he wel knew that the scent of the blood would | 
draw myriads around them.) “Lill Jock caretul- 
ly in, too; for I ree their dreadful fins appearing 
all srownd—oh’ God of mercy, elveld us.” 
Another ras, and piercing » tricks curdled their 
blood, #8 the fieh with diflien tty drew an beren-| 
lean, well-f.rmed man beneath the surface. All | 
was now wild commotion—caution and order had | 
given place to porsivzing fear, and each man 
grasped madly at the boat; but providentially for! 
those in her, the ravenous monsters carried off in 
their jaws every floating man, before he could up- 
set the boat in his iad efforts to save himself 


——————— — 


from the horrible death in view. The violent 
struggles of the monsters for the prey, when two 
of thei seized the same person; the imprecations 
and oft times prayers of thove in the boat, which 
floated in a sea of blood, as they attempted, by 
siretching their hands, to save their sinking ship- 
mates, who, with startling eye-balls and wild ges- 
tures, cried to them for succor, the scene is too 
dreadful to contemplate, or fully attempt to por- 
tray; the dread reality is often endured by those 
“who go down to the sea in ships, and occupy 
their business in great waters.” 

The wretched youth in command, was, by the 
exertions of the lads in the beat, extricated trom 
the jaws of two ravenous monsters, each of whom 
had seized and carried off a leg, and the bleeding 
trunk of the youth was hauled inte the boat, to 
undergo & more languishing death from the low 
of blood. The poor boys, nearly dead with fear 
and apprehensions, did their best to stop the bleed- 
ing, by passing some rope yarns around the sturnps 
which were shattered and jagyed by the teeth of 
the monsters, who hal apparently splintered the 
thigh bone up to the hips. Heavy groans attested 
the suffering of the helpless youth, but they got 
fainter ashe extended his hand toward the istand, 
with an imploring look of anguish, till welcome 
death relieved him of his mtolerable mivery 

The death of the commander, ander such shock- 
ing crreunetances, lef the youths, (for they were 
bat striplings,) in comparative quietude. With 
heals bowed upon their knees, and hearts para- 
lyzed with fear, and nearly broken from the die 
treesing scenes they had witnesed, afrud to look 
cach other in the face, where ghastly, despair sat 
enthroned, they shuddered at every shock the 
boat sustained from the ravenous fish jostling 
and crowing her in all directions, bemg attract- 
ed by the taint of blood issuing from the ill 
fated commander. 

“The devils will be in the boat or upset her if 
we do not throw the body to them--lend me a hand 
Tom." And overboard went the useless trunk, 
of a formerly goo |-looking youth buta few hours 
vines loving and beloved. Must true, that “in the 
midst of lite we are in death.” ‘The disappear: 
ance of a host of fins, diving for the body, geve 
breathing time to the lads, who threw a despair- 
ing goze on the wide and open sea; the loam of 
the biae mountains seen in the distance, alone 


| sovthed their inquietude, but they were devoid of 


A Vivient rush, @ terrific erream of agony, and any moons of reaching it, no oars, no sails, and 


the dmappesrance of one of the stout seamen, | 
followed by a crimson tinge on the water, attested | 
tie voracity of tis scourge of the ea. “Ile will } 


G2 ge bimee!l on poor tom,” said the commend. | 


the woret of all the negatives, no fresh water. 
Hut they dipped their upper garments alongside 
and placed them on their tevercd bodies, by winch 
they absorbed moisture suilicrent to keep them 
from maddening with thirst. One of cur namer- 
ous cruiers fortunately took them on board— 
more fortunate than the Geealong’s gig. which 


/with the captam and crew, have never yet been 


heard of, though it happened long, long ago, as 
detailed in my “ Nelsonian Reminiwcences.” 


tareen Hann !—In South Africa, a slave who 
makes a complaint against lis master, is himself 
imprisoned til the owner finds it convenient to 
answer the complaint. 





Axcestay.—The man, says Sir T. Overbory, 
who has nothing to boast of but his illustrious n- 
cestors. is like a potatoe; the only good belonging 
to hin is under ground. 
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THE SPIRIT OF NAPOLEON, 
AT THE BIER OF HIS SON. 


Hush’d were the watchers of the dead, and in that 
silent room, 

The funeral lights shone dim and faint on the 
*scuteheons of the tomb. 

A fair-hair’d boy lay calm in death with royal bla- 
zons round. 


Oh! who could think that pallid brow was in its | 


cradle erown'd? 

The cold, the still, the passionless, could never 
sure have known 

The martyr wreath of thorns that wait the win- 
ner of a throne. 

Calm as a peasant child he lay in that unbroken 
rest, 

And the tri-color as peacefully was folded on his 
breast. 

Through the regal chamber of the dead a low and 
moaning sigh, 

And a wailing wind that shook the plumes swept 
cold and rustling by. 

The silent watchers’ hearts grewfaint with a strange 
and fearful thrill, 

As the floating plumes waved wildly up—then 
sank—and all was still! 

But another form stood by that bier, dim, shadowy, 
and pale, 

A shape half hid and half disclosed as through a 
cloudy veil; 

The folded arms—the eagle eye—ali knew the 
mighty one; 

The slumberer in the island grave look’d on his 
silent son! 

The imperial conqueror, whose brows had borne the 
iron crown, 

The eagle of a hundred fights, look’d there in sad- 
hess down, 

A shadow by the early dead! both sire and son a 
naine. 

Glory, is such thy heritage ?--is such thy guer- 
don, Fame! 

“Welcome, my son! our shadowy land has room 
enough for thee, 

The sceptre and the urtel wreath are idle pa- 
geantry; 

Thy father’s course (a whirlwind’s sweep) has 
past from earth away— 

What has he now?—a little grave, where the 
willow branches play; 

Earth, and an almost nameless stone; and flow- 
ers, a woman’s hand 

Rear’d in her true and simple grief, are his in 
that wild land! 

Long look’d he o'er his prison waves—the un- 
crown’d and banish’d one— 

With a heart whose blighted energies still trusted 
to his son. 

Rome's King, and France’s hope thou wert—Na- 
pol on's only bern! 

The purple and the diadem from kneeling mon- 
archs torn,— 

The golden eagles, conquerors on many a glorious 
plain,— 

The war-sword of Marengo’s field, were left to 
thee—in vain! 

Ashes and dust thou art, my son'—but welcome 
to the grave, 

Whose dark oblivion hides alike the conqueror 
and slave! 





Both sive and son are with the post !--let future 
ages tell 
Wheat the young .Irenger might have been, who has 
bid the world farewell!” 
DALECARLIAN MARRIAGE.—It was Sate 
urday at even (says Daumont in his Voyage en 
| Suede.) and the tollowing day had been fixed for 
the nuptials. The quests arrived in groups, thetr 
nember exceeding two hundred persons. They 
were received ot the hose of the betrothed, 
where they deposited reindeer and bacon hams, 
butter, cheese, gane, beer, and brandy, whiel 
they had brought in their cars to contrivute to the 
festivity. Afier haview conversed a f-w moments 
with the master of the house, and tiken refreshe 
ments, they were successively conducted to the 
neighbars, among whom their lodging hud Leen 
| prepared. In the evenmng, about seven o'clock, 
| the betrothed, asco panied by her fither and 
friends, set ont for the house of tie vicar, where 
she was to sleep. in order that she nright be the 
earlier ready next morning Fler intended, sure 
rounded ty his finily anda groupof the guess, 
repaired thither atam early hour, and the order of 
procession was there formed. First marched the 
beadle. with a whip in his hand, to clear the way; 
he was followed by three musicians, who played 
the Dakearlhan vielin—a rude three-stringe | me 
strument of their own manufieture; next came 
toe bridegroom in lis gayest attire, supported on 
| either sive by one of lis nearest relatives, and the 
redimen or solver of the district; and after these 
eight or ten horsemen, followed by an equal number 
| of brides:vads clad in green petticoats, witha long 
| jacket or vest; many rows of glass beads encircled 
their necks, and their fingers were adorned with @ 
profusion of gilt rings, enriched with stones; their 
long tresses were fastened on the summit of their 
heads, whence humg an innumerable quantity of 
| ribands of all colors, the inferior extremities of 
| which were fringed with gold or silver. Last 
leane the bride, conducted by her aunt, a young 
and beautiful woman; her robe was of black silk; 
her head surmounted by a coronet of gilt metal, 
| adorned with trinkets; her hair in ringlets intere 
mixed with ribands, floated on a neck of faultless 
symmetry, surrounded, asin the rest, with strings 
of glass beads, and other ornaments; gloves embroi- 
dered with extreme care, and a neckerchief worked 
in the most fanciful manner, completed this sine 
gular but graceful! costume. On arriving at the 
church, the priest gave them his benedict:on; and 
las soon as the ceremony was over, the whole 
cortege set out for the house of the bride’s futher, 
where the wedding was to be kept. They were 
received at the dcor by the mother and the couk, 
—the first of whom introduced the guests into the 
rooms prepared for their reception; while the 
second, laying hold of the bride, le! her to the 
kitchen, where she made her taste of all the dish- 
es she had prepared. ‘The bride was then placed 
at table betweea her husband aud the parson, the 
rudiman being at one side opposite to the father. 
The table was covered with linen of remariable 
| fineness and whiteness; the kuives and forks were 
j of polished steel. Bunches of the most beautiful 
flowers covered the table; t.e floor was strewed 
| with green branches of pine, birch, and wild flow- 
ers [he repast was abundant, though not ele- 
gant; and every one seemed happy and hungry. 





| 
| 
| 
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Viscellanecus. 


Just as the cloth was about being removed, the | entered her box, accompanied by a brilliant suite’ 
bride arove, and with her the rudiman. The mu-| but presently the audience were thrown into 
sicians, who had played daring the whole meal, | amazement by some contusion in the royal box. 
placed themselves before them; and in this order; Maria Louisa had caught a glimpse of the cour- 
the little procession moved round the table. The | terteit presentment of her deceased husband, and 
bride held a silver cup, w' ich a domestic filled | her con!usion and astonishment were exhibited in 
with brandy; this she presented to each guest in the most ps!pable manner. ‘The king of Sardinia 
succession, who emptied it; whereupon the rudi- | was forced to order him on duty, ten leagues from 
man presented a plate, on which each person de- | Genoa, as his person kept the soldiers in constant 
posited his offering, or mentioned what he woud | excitement, who never tiled to present arms in 
fe to assist the young people in commencing | passing him. | understood previous to my leav- 
ouse keeping. All these presents, according as | ing Genoa, that Maria Louisa had sent for the 
they were made, were proclaimed by the rudiman, | oflicer and prevented him witha gold snuff-box, 
and followed by a flourish of music. with the emperor's likeness set in brilliants. 
Afler this was all over, the tables were removed, | = An English Ea-t ladia eaptain was al.o remark- 
and dane'ng commenced,—the bride leading off | able for his resemblance to Napoleen. 
a sort of slow waltz withthe parson. The feetivi- 
ties generally lasted several days; on the last of 
which the kitchen-boy made his appearance with 


—_——— -- — - — —_——-- -- 
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INVASION AVERTED BY STRATAGEM. 


—Durirg the Pindarrie war, says Mr. Thornton 


a sad air, holding in one hand an empty siew pan, 
in the other the spigot drawn from the cask. At 
this very intelligible bint all the guests teok their 
departure, and the wedding was at an end. 
COUNTERPART OF NAPOLEON.—Any | 
traveller who may have been in Italy in the spring 
of 1819, must have heard of the celeb: ated major 
of the Royal Sardinian Life Guards, who bore so | 
strong a resemblance to the great Napoleon as to 
excite the wonder of all thors who had seen the 
emperor. Atthat time I was on a visit to the 
city of Geroa. IL recollect that one evening I was 


in his work on India, the Burmese were in com- 
munication with several of the belligerent native 
chiefs, and were even prepared for an invasion of 
the frontier of Bengal. This was averted by a 
stratagem. The Marquis of Hastings had received 
a rescript from the Burmese monarch, requiring 
the surrender of ail provinces east of the Bangrutty. 
The projected hostility was evidently a measure 
concerted with the Mahrattas. Lord Hastings 
sent back the envoy with an intimation that the 
answer should be conveyed through another chan- 
nel. It declared that the governor-general was 
too well acquainted with his majesty’s wisdom to 


at the Cafe du Grand Cairo with a party of frends, | be the dupe of the gross forgery attempted to be 
when we observed an officer in the costume of the palmed upon him, and he therefore transmitted to 
guards reading ata table. We were struck with | the king the document fabricated in his august 
the resemblance which he bore to all the busts and | name, and trasted that he would submit to condign 
portraits of the emperor which we had seen. In) punishment the persons who had endeavored to 
the midst of our comjectures on the subject, anold | sow dissension between two powers, whose reci- 
French officer, secorated with the order of the | procal interest it was to cultivate relations of ami 
Legion of Honor, observing the surprise depicted | ty. By this proceeding the necessity of noticing 
in our countenances, very politely joined our p°r- | the insolent step of the Burmese monarch was evad: 
ty, and said, “I can easily imagine, gentlemen, | ed, and that sovereign, on hearing of the defeat 
the subject of your pre-ent astonishment. That | of his Mahratta allics, was content to remain at 
officer i one of the greatest wonders in Europe, | peace. 
and as much like Napoleon as if he were his twin 
brother. Indeed, some persons here go so far as| Incenxtovs Device.— At a camp-meeting in 
to assert that both the emperor and his prototype | America, a number of females continued stand- 
are from the same parent stock, which may bethe ing on the benches, notwithstanding frequent 
case, as the major is a native of Corsica, andabout | bints from the ministers to sitdown. A rever- 
Napoleon's age. 1 assure you,” continued the end old gentleman, noted for his good humor, 
French officer, “that I was near the emperor on | arose and said: “I think if those ladies standing 
the night previous tu the bloody and disastrous bat- | on the benches knew that they had holes in their 
tle of Leipsic. 1 observed him perusing the bul-| stockings, they would sit down.” This address 
letins of the army; his attitude, thoughtful movd, | had the desired effect—there was an immediate 
and his general demeanor were a periect counter- | sinking into seats. A young minister standin 
rt to the person before us See! he is about tak-| behind him, and blushing to the temples, said, 
ing a pinch of snuff! Napoleon’s manner to per- | “O, brother, how could you say that?” “Say 
fection.” In a word, the enthusiasm ofthe French | that?” rephed the old gentleman, “it is a fact: if 
officer rose to such a piteh, that ali the visiters of they hadn't holes in their stockings, I'd like to 
the cafe were staring atus. The next evening I | know how they could get them on.” 


went to the opera to hear the celebrated Madame 
Catalani, and to have a peep at the ex-empress 
Maria Louisa and her father, whose visit had been 
announced. We had not long been seated before 


Amenican ‘cureness.—We have heard a good 
story illustrative of the traflicing character of the 
New-Bedtord people, and of the illustrative na- 


we discovered the major in the adjoining box.— | ture of some of their profits. A good old lady of 
Ile was standing up, his arms fulded in the man- | that town had two sons, aged ten and twelve years, 
ner of Napoleon, and like him he wore a green | who were, she said, such real New-Bedfurders— 
coat buttoned up clore to the neck, and decorated | though she said it who hadn't ought to say it— 
with two or three orders, which he had won in| that when shut up in a close room an hour to- 
the Italian wars, and above all, the never-to-be- gether, “they would make five dollars profits a- 
furgoiten little cocked hat. Soon after the empress piece in swapping jackets with each other!" 





